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NEW YORK 


‘First in Public Service’’ 


HE NEW YORK WORLD is more than 

a first-class newspaper. It is the most 

independent, the most courageous and 

the most disinterested publication 
in the country. In the true sense of the word, 
it is the most ably edited paper in the United 
States. It is free; it is bold; it is scrupulously 
honest; it is the one paper in the United 
States that actually devotes itself to the Public 
Service. 


THE WORLD does not believe that all the 
news that is fit to print is worth reading. It 
does not compete with volume, but excels in 
values. All essential occurrences THE WORLD 
presents in compact, accurate form. It is con- 
cerned with facts rather than with opinion or 
detailh A WORLD reader is more quickly, 
more deftly, more competently informed of 
what has happened to the world in the last 
twenty-four hours than is the reader of any 
other New York newspaper. What every man 
and woman wants to know, THE WORLD 
tells—and in the fewest possible words. This 
is the triumph of the art of able editing. 


THE WORLD does not confuse virtue with 
dulness. It is written to be read. It is neither 
ponderous nor self-important. It tries to be 
right and is, most of the time, but is not afraid 
to admit error. It is interested in people and 
believes in humanity. It is friendly. It has 
common sense and a sense of humor. There- 
fore it is lively and entertaining. It is a sad 
day in which there are not several laughs in 
THE WORLD. It cherishes no grouches—it 
prefers to hope for the best. 


THE WORLD is never content wtih merely 
giving the news. It conceives itself as the at- 
torney for the People. It abhors injustice and 
dares expose it. It can be depended on to de- 
fend the oppressed. Its history is a catalogue 
of public services. Its reputation is founded on 
the fights it has made against the enemies of 
the common weal. The consistent foe of mis- 
government and corruption, it is feared more 
by political tricksters and spoilsmen than any 
other journal in America. 


THE WORLD is clean. It does not pander 
to vice or to crime. It is fair—it has neither 
friends nor foes in public places. It is earnest 
in its effort to be accurate in stating the facts 
of the news. It has no purpose to serve save 
to tell the truth. It is intrinsically honest and 
believes its integrity is conceded even by those 
it has attacked. 


The characteristics set forth here are rare in 
an individual and still rarer in a newspaper, 
They are stated without boastfulness, for they 
are no more than a record of facts. They rep- 
resent the spirit breathed into a journalistic 
entity by the ablest, most far-sighted personal- 
ity that American journalism has produced. 
His thought, his message, have been held in- 
violate by his successors. THE WORLD is 
conducted by a group of men who are devoted 
to the ideals it stands for and whose hope 
is to be true to the faith that has been given 
them. WORLD men know that they serve a 
paper that is free and brave and they are proud 
of their connection with an institution that has 
no other cause to serve but Truth and the 
Right. 


In the choice of mediums for Financial Advertising, where the matter of 
principle is of primary importance, the facts above set forth weigh heavily 
in THE WORLD'S favor. 
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“The Spirit of Leadership 


“YT OWHERE has the characteristic 
spirit of leadership in American in- 
dustry shown itself more strikingly 
than in the development of auto- 
motive transportation. 


Only the invincible determination of Ameri- 
can manufacturers could have brought the 
automobile and the motor truck to their pres- 
ent high point of utility in so brief a time, 
and could have provided tires of correspond- 
ing excellence. 


Imbued with this spirit from the beginning, 
Firestone set the pace in fine tire building by 
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To John Willis Grif- P 
fith America is in 


debted for the ‘*‘Clip- 
der’’ ships which care 
vied the Flag across 
all the seven seas, and 
wrote so proud a chap- 
ter in our commercial 
history. Peerless in 
tts time, the American 
.“Clipper” is still a 
model for the hull 
lines of ocean grey- 
nds today. 














pledging car owners the Most Miles per Dollar. 
The Firestone Gum-Dipped Cord today is 

cafrying on this high standard of worth and 

raising it to a level never before attained. 


Into this tire’s building has gone the full 
cumulative force of twenty-two years’ experi- 
ence and the efforts of an organization num- 
bering thousands of workers. 

The great and ever-widening popularity of 
Firestone Cords—their adoption for America’s 
leading cars, is a gratifying and inspiring re- 
ward to the men who have made Most Miles 
per Dollar the objective of their life work. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


restone 
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The Watchdog of the Telephone— 
the condenser. So called because it 
keeps electric currents where they be- 
long. Winding the condenser, from 
linen paper and tin foil. 











This is how “telephone paper” 
looks to the microscope. Note 
the crisscross fibres, a mark 


of pure linen paper. 


in your telephone * 


NSUSPECTED because unseen. 

But it’s there. And it gets into 
action every time you say “Hello!” 
In helping to keep voices on the 
telephone track, paper has long 
proved its value. Each year the 
Western Electric Company uses 
5,500,000 pounds of it in the produc- 
tion of a million telephones and 
6,000 miles of telephone cable. 


Western EJeciric 


Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Eouipment 


*No. 1 of a series 
on raw materials. 




















Your “Hello!” 
travels over wires 
which have been 
wrapped in paper. 
Paper is a great 
insulator. It helps 
to prevent your 
message from get- 
ting tangled up 
with messages on 
other wires. 





For days the cable is kept in an oven 
heated to 230°. This thoroughly dries 
and seasons the paper covering. 
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This machine twists the paper-covered wire into a cable 
“core.” Your conversation has plenty of company in a 
cable—as many as 1200 people talking at the same time. 
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HARVARD 
and BUSINESS | 


INCE the close of the war the resources and 
trained thought of a university have been enlisted 
in the cause of better business practice. 


This is a significant departure from the traditional 
functions of an institution of learning, and represents 
a marked advance in the application of economic sci- 
ence to modern business management. 


In the past, business lacked a scientific basis for ac- 
curate forecasting and hence made haphazard plans 
with indifferent success. But today it is not neces- 
sary to depend on personal experience alone in 
shaping plans for the future. 


A university, with far-reaching facilities for gather- 
ing international economic data, and with its unusual 
equipment for the analysis and interpretation of such 
information, has undertaken the responsibility of pro- 
viding this service. 


Now American business is offered a dependable fore- 
casting system direct from a university laboratory— 

a system which has proved successful over four of the 

most troubled years in modern business experience. 


A BOOKLET DESCRIPTIVE OF THE HARVARD 
ECONOMIC SERVICE WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


HARVARD ECONOMIC SERVICE 


190 Wadsworth House 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Domestic Dangers to Business 
Greater [han Europe’s 


A Hopeful View of France’s Firm Policy—But Will Inflation 


enjoying a mild boom. 
Most people are worrying 
more over the danger of something 
happening in Europe than of some- 
thing happening at home to chill it. 
My opinion—a very-much-in-the- 
minority opinion—is this: France’s 
drastic action in occupying the most 
vital industrial center in Germany is 
less likely to bring Russia to Ger- 
many’s rescue than it is to bring Ger- 
many to her senses and cause her to 
adopt a less evasive, less annoying, 
less slippery policy than heretofore. 
I believe that France will not release 
her strangle-hold no matter how Ger- 
many may protest and upset France’s 
plans. I believe, too, that world senti- 
ment will veer in favor of France. I 
believe that people everywhere will 
come to recognize that were Germany 
to triumph over France in this new 
struggle, Germany would emerge as 
the real winner of the World War. 

What is Germany’s position? 
Unlike the Allied nations, Germany 
has not been saddled with crushing 
external debts. And she has man- 
ipulated her currency so unconscion- 
ably that, in effect, she has repudiated 
her war-time obligations to her own 
people. Were France to give up the 
attempt to compel Germany to pay, it 
would mean that Germany would 
laugh at any other attempts to com- 
pel her to pay reparations. More- 
over, Germany would be able to make 
a fresh start unhampered by em- 
barrassing war debts and unhandi- 
capped by such spoilation of her in- 
dustries and mines and agriculture 
and homes as France and Belgium 
suffered at the hands of their fiend- 

ishly cruel and destructive foes. 
For my part, I would regard any 
“settlement” of the European tangle 


| MERICAN business is to-day 


Be Averted HereP 
By B.C. Forbes 


which left Germany unrepentant, un- 
punished and unimpaired, as no settle- 
ment at all, but the unpardonable con- 
doning of the most grevious crime 
committed in the history of modern 
civilization. 

I look for nothing of this kind. I 
look for an early effort by Germany 
to open negotiations for a real settle- 
ment of her unquestionable obliga- 
tions to her former enemies. 

Not only so, but even should 
European developments become more 
alarming than I, for one, expect them 
to become, I don’t believe that the 
effect in this country would be disas- 
trous. American business and Amer- 
ican securities have discounted about 
the worst that can happen abroad. 
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On the other hand, I believe that 
really favorable developments in 
Europe, including an agreement 
which would force Germany to recast 
her whole international and domestic 
(including her currency) policy, 
would have an instantaneous and 
marked effect, first, upon American 
securities, and, second, upon Ameri- 
can commerce as well, of course, as 
upon the principal foreign exchanges. 

By far the most important inter- 
national event of the current month 
has been the prompt acceptance by 
the British Government of the terms 
offered by the American Debt Com- 
mission for the repayment of 
Britain’s $4,700,000 debt to us 

(Continued on page 536) 
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The above ‘chart, specially drawn for “Forbes,” shows the phenomenal upturn in 
crude rubber which followed the well-directed efforts of producers to control ship- 
ments from plantations, through the so-called “London Agreement.” 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


You probably have heard this story: A man was ship- 
wrecked in mid-ocean. As he struggled to keep afloat he 
vowed that he would be content if he could only find a 
piece of wood to keep him afloat. He found a piece of 

wood, but still had to exert himself 


PERHAPS to some extent to keep from sinking. 
IT Is ‘ 

WELL THAT If he could only find a life belt he 
IT IS SO would be supremely happy. He 


found the life belt. But then he 
wanted to get his body out of the water; that would be 
heaven. He found a raft. It kept him out of the water; 
but he wanted so much to lie down, and if he could only 
find a boat, there was nothing else in the world he would 
ask for. He found the boat. But then he wanted dry 
clothing ; then he wanted food; then he wanted warmth; 
then he wanted a comfortable bed. A steamer came along 
and he got all these; but he had had so much of the sea 
that he couldn’t think of being happy until he reached 
land. Even then he wasn’t content. 

A good many of us are like that, aren’t we? Perhaps, 
however, it is well that this is so. There are two brands 
of discontent: the brand that merely fosters greed and 
snarling and back-biting, and the brand that inspires 
greater and greater effort to reach the desired goal. 

Which is your brand? 

+. ¢ ¢@ 


“You can’t train a horse if he doesn’t like you,” says a 
noted animal trainer. Executives, please note. 
‘o.8 


I know some well-known corporation presidents who 
are prouder of their prowess as golfers than of their 
executive abilities. They get far more delight out of tell- 
ing you how they gave Colonel Bogey a close tussle or 

how they licked some golfing friend 


GOOD GOLF than they would get out of narrat- 
STORY ABOUT . 

PACKARD’S ing how they landed a fat contract. 
PRESIDENT I have never played golf with Alvan 


Macauley, president of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, so I- don’t know just how much or 
how little he merited the treatment he received at the 
hands of a local scribe one day when Gene Sarazen, the 
national golf champion, called at Detroit to get delivery 
of a Packard roadster, and played a foursome with Mr. 
Macauley and two other Packard executives at the Detroit 
Golf Club. 

Quite a gallery followed the players. The champion 
took 78, or seven above par.- Mr. Macauley didn’t beat 
him! 

Next morning, M. F. Drukenbrod, golf expert of the 
Detroit Free Press, gave a detailed account of the won- 
derful shots scored by Sarazen. Then he wound up his 


article thus: “This account would not be complete with- 
out some reference to the games played by Mr. Macauley 
and the other Packard men. 
world’s greatest automobiles.” 


They make one of the 


One man I have watched for years is Matthew C. 
Brush. It was clear long ago that he was headed for a 
high place in the business world. His handling of Bos- 
ton’s street railways and Boston’s street railway men 

. proclaimed him a “comer.” Then 


ANOTHER his masterly management of the 
oe dere largest job in the world during the 
BIG JOB war added greatly to his record and 


reputation. Charles A. Stone, head 
of Stone & Webster, who had picked Matt. Brush for the 
Hog Island job, brought him to New York as his right- 
hand man in the American International Corporation. 
And now Mr. Brush has stepped into the shoes vacated 
by Chairman Frank A. Vanderlip and President Stone 
of the A. I. C. And you can count upon Matt. Brush 
filling both pairs! He is only 46. 

These sentences from Mr. Brush will give you insight 
into how he so handles an organization that. every man, 
woman and boy in it becomes an ardent rooter and co- 
operator : 

“There must be absolutely no fear on the part of the 
associates or subordinates when it comes to going to 
their chief executive on any matter, no matter how trivial 
or of how personal a character. The successful chief 
executive must create out of his organization a big family 
each member of which implicitly trusts the other mem- 
bers, and at family councils all must feel free to express 
frankly their opinion about any work, no matter whether 
under their jurisdiction or not.” 

It may interest you to know that almost the first thing 
Mr. Brush did when he became an executive of the 
American International Corporation was to let every em- 
ployee know that if they had difficulties or problems or 
trouble or work of any kind which they couldn’t handle, 
they were welcome to pass them along to his desk. And 
Mr. Stone once said to me: “The greater the work and 
the greater the number of problems dumped upon him, 
the happier he is. I don’t know how he does it, but he 
finds time for everything.” 

He finds time for everything! 
many of us? 


Can that be said of 


*x* * * 


If you habitually become tired, you will soon find your- 
self retired. 


* *e * 
Read much. Think more. Talk less. 
x * * 


“Purveyors to His Majesty, the King,” is a common 
sign abroad. You and I are “Purveyors to His Majesty, 
Man.” Do we sometimes forget this duty? 


* * * 
If it can be done somebody will do it. Why not you? 
—“e S 
To build a skyscraper you must first build a very solid 
foundation. Same with you. 
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“Water power is going to do for Japan what coal did 
for Britain,” George O. Muhlfeld, partner of Stone & 
Webster, said to me on returning from a six months’ 
business trip through China and Japan. “Already you 
see electric poles dotting the busier 


THE aad parts of Japan. Electrification of 
BRITADD . 

o” cant railways is under way. Japan has 
ORIENT the tremendous industrial advantage 


of being able to supplement hydro- 
electric power with an unlimited amount of cheap labor.” 
Mr. Muhlfeld penetrated parts of China where white men 
were a curiosity, and where conditions are unimaginably 
primitive. At other points, such as at Hankow’s iron 
factories, modern industry is in full swing. China’s tex- 
tile mills also are a revelation to the visitor. 

Like other thoughtful Americans when travelling ex- 
tensively through China, Mr. Muhlfeld couldn’t help ask- 
ing himself what the effect will be upon the world when 
China’s 300,000,000 people adopt modern industrial 
methods. What is going to be the answer? 

* 2 2 


The man who is true-blue is seldom blue. 
* * * 

Doubtless the Treaty of Versailles imposed upon Ger- 
many heavier levies than she could pay. But Germany’s 
leaders, capitalistic as well as political, have not convinced 
the world that they were willing to pay what they could. 

The German Government has evad- 


per ed and equivocated from the start; 
RUNNING Stinnes and other German capital- 


ists have preferred to incur the risk 
of wrecking the whole country 
rather than impair their own war-fattened fortunes; the 
tax burdens laid upon the instigators and the vanquished 
of the war have been lighter than tax burdens laid upon 
victims and victors; Germany’s whole condemnable cur- 
rency scheme was designed to intrigue foreign peoples 
into paying her war penalties, and the measure of success 
thus achieved is demonstrated by the fact that there is 
scarcely a country on the face of the earth whose people 
have not been hoodwinked into exchanging their savings 
for the worthless paper currency manufactured at a rate 
rivalling that established by Russia’s Soviets. 

France has had more experience with the Germans than 
we have had. So has unfortunate Belgium. We may 


TRUE TO FORM 


Two New Federal 
Reserve Board 
Members 


D. R. Crissinger (left), now 
Controller of the Currency, 
who has been i by 
President Harding as Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and M. D. Campbell, 
of Coldwater, Mich., who has 
been named as “dirt farmer” 
a-new position 
created in a 
Congress 
© Harris & Ewing. 










act of 


regret their refusal to keep on having faith in German 
promises unsubstantiated by deeds. But we can under- 


“stand their lack of faith. Neither during the war, when 


Germany was wantonly and fiendishly and systemtically 
razing harmless French homes and despoiling French 
fields and vineyards, nor since the war, has Germany’s 
conduct inspired confidence in her honesty of heart nor 
sincerity of her avowed intentions. 

Since words could not move Germany to fulfil her 
pledges, France, wisely or unwisely, has resorted to acts. 
My humble opinion is that Germany will shortly be 
brought to her senses, and that all this alarmist talk of 
millions of Russians coming to her aid to ravish France 
once again, will prove unfounded. 


* * \* 


Britain is just as much the central pillar of the Old 
World as the United States is the central pillar of the 
New World. The sturdiness, the stability of both pillars 
must be preserved lest ruin engulf the human race. The 

billions of unsettled debt between 


BULLY the two nations was rapidly chang- 
A ing from cider to vinegar. Or, it 
BULL might be better to say that the moun- 


tain of debt was taking on the 
properties of dynamite. The level-headed statesmen who 
handled the matter have reached terms acceptable to both 
governments, terms calling for sending to this country 
approximately half-a-million dollars every business day 
for the next sixty-two years. 

A few parish-pump politicians afflicted with astigma- 
tism, cannot see any merit, any value in promptly effect- 
ing so businesslike a settlement of the biggest financial 
transaction in all history. They are giving a lamentable 
exhibition of that very provincialism which the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was quoted—or misquoted— 
as having mentioned in an informal talk with oversea 
newspaper correspondents. These vitriolic, parochial poli- 
ticians are less to be censured than pitied—and ignored. 

Unsettled debts proverbially breed bad blood. Let us 
hope America and Britain will now join hands in an earn- 
est, energetic effort to restore Europe’s and the world’s 
equilibrium. 

» & es 


A “snap” leaves a man without snap. 
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_ Now, just what is the 
real truth about the 
amount of wages, the 
highest possible wages 
that can be paid? 

We have been hearing 








How to Earn the Highest 
Possible Wage 


I once, when a reporter, 
worked alongside of a4 
graduate of Oxford Uni- 
versity, one of the fore- 
most universities in the 
world, but he couldn't 














and reading a great deal 
lately about the “living wage,” the “saving wage,” the 
“minimum wage,” and other kinds of wages. 

Much can be said concerning the advisability of all 
these brands of wages. Incidentally, the very fact 
that we have in this country sixteen million savings 
accounts in savings banks and other institutions—not 
far from one for every family in the land—proves that 
a vast number of workers have been getting not 
merely a “minimum wage” or a “living wage,” but a 
“saving wage,” since they have been able to live and 
to save. 


That, however, is by the way. 


When you go down to the very bottom of the whole 
matter you discover a very simple and very complete 
answer to the question of what is the highest wage 
that can be paid. 


What is the very highest wage that can be paid? 

The wage that is earned. The earned wage. 

You see that for yourself, don’t you, when you give 
the matter earnest thought? 

It becomes very, very plain, doesn’t it, that unless 
high wages are earned, high wages cannot be paid, 
cannot go on being paid for any length of time. 

You know yourself that if you don’t pull in more 
than, say, twenty dollars, you can’t possibly pay out 
more than twenty dollars. 


This leads to another question, namely: 

How much wages can be earned? 

Every man’s wage-earning capacity is different. 
Take, for example, Secretary of Labor Davis. He 


gets $12,000 a year. You will admit, I am sure, that 
he earns every penny of this. 


Next take the man who is making more money 
than any other human being in the world to-day, 
Henry Ford, He has been making probably between 
* $50,000,000 and $75,000,000 a year for some time. Yet 
is it not generally admitted that Ford honestly earns 
all that he gets? 


Suppose one of Ford’s keen-brained employees saw 
how one dollar could be saved in the making of the 
Ford car without reducing the usefulness of the car. 
His idea, if put into practice, would save Ford more 
than a million dollars in one year. Would not such a 
man be entitled to receive a very generous income 
from Ford? Would he not have actually earned 
big pay? 

The highest salary I have ever known of was paid 
by a very large automobile manufacturer to one of his 
men, This manufacturer told me that this man earned 
more than half his year’s pay in the first two months 
by making two changes in the process of producing 
the company’s cars. The manufacturer figured that 
this $750,000-a-year man was the most profitable em- 
ployee on his payroll. 


hold down a. twenty-five- 
dollar-a-week job, although he really worked con- 
scientiously and industriously. Apparently, he didn’t 
have it in him. 

On the other hand, Samuel Gompers, although 
given little or no schooling before he became a cigar- 
maker, developed a big earning capacity as a labor 
leader, and no one begrudges him his fine income. 


Warren S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, is said to get, as a side-line, 
$25,000 a year as president of labor’s bank in Cleve- 
land ; and, judging by the progress made by the institu- 
tion, he is well worth this wage; he is earming it. 

That, let me repeat, is the great point. 

Employers can afford to pay the earned wage. 

They cannot afford to pay more. 

They couldn’t pay more—and go on paying more—no 
matter how eager they were to do so. 


Just like ourselves, employers cannot pay out more 
than they take in. 


There must be income before there is outgo. 


You cannot pour milk out of an empty bottle nor 
squeeze water out of a dry sponge. 


Nor can you extract a quart from a pint measure. 
It simply can’t be done. It isn’t in the cards. 


In exactly the same way high wages can’t be paid 
if only low wages are earned. 


Wages can’t be paid out of empty safes or tills. 


Wage money can’t be drawn out of the air by some 
miracle. 


Before cash can be put into wage envelopes it must 
first be drawn in by the wage-payer. 

How much can be paid out is regulated by how 
much is pulled in. 

A company’s income is governed mainly by its 
workers’ output. 

Let me make clear these simple truths by a few homely 
illustrations. 

In quite a few concerns workers establish Christmas 
funds. Every week each member of the fund con- 
tributes a certain amount. When Christmas comes 
round the workers know that how much they will get 
out of the fund depends entirely upon how much they 
had paid in. If they had paid in a lot, they expect to 
draw a lot; if they had paid in only a little, they know 
they will receive in return only a little. 

As a lad I used to set type, in Scotland. I received, 
at one time, a wage of $1 a week, but as I set a good 
deal more than was expected of me, my boss was 
quite willing to raise my pay to $1.25 a week. He 
could afford to pay this increased amount because I 
was earning it and something more. 





A third article in this series will appear in the 
next issue of “Forbes.” 





SOUND ASLEEP 
Foreign Trade: “I see where I can’t depend on my escort for any protection. 
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What is probably the biggest stock-peddling scheme 
ever conducted in America is now under way by W. C. 
Durant. He is understood to have already corralled up- 
wards of 200,000 buyers on the installment plan, netting 

him receipts running into millions 


DURANT of dollars every month. According 
— to report, Durant has launched 
HEADLONG P a : . 4 

TUMBLE something like sixty companies since 


he got into financial difficulties and 
lost control of General Motors some two years ago. The 
stocks of two of his companies are dealt in on the New 
York Curb Market, and both swiftly declined fifty per 
cent., the parent stock, Durant Motors, Inc., having 
tumbled from $84 a share to $40 by early February. 

Durant unquestionably is an extraordinarily able auto- 
mobile manufacturer. He also has shown himself to be 
a super-salesman. Nor has he the reputation of being 
money-mad. But his ambitions have twice outrun his 
ability and his finances. His speculative proclivities are 
common talk. The copy-book urges, “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.” Durant has already tried 
twice and lost control of his projects. His new method 
is calculated to arouse questionings as to the final up- 
shot. 

His system of flooding the country with extremely 
speculative shares on the installment-payment plan, with 
the proviso that buyers cannot pay up unpaid balances and 
immediately receive their certificates, but must wait a year 
after paying for them, is financing of the most objection- 
able kind, especially as meanwhile Durant shares are 
manipulated and fluctuate wildly in the unlisted securi- 
ties’ market. Durant would have to be an Alexander the 
Great, a Napoleon, a Rockefeller, a Carnegie, and a dozen 
other super-giants rolled into one to be able to convince 
one that he is big enough to digest with lightning rapidity 
all he has bitten off. 

Whoever can write or say or do anything which will 
tend to cause Durant to apply some semblance of restraint 
to his bewildering and staggering promotions, will render 
him, will render his myriads of stockholders, will render 
the automobile industry as a whole, and will render the 
general public a needed service. 
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More mergers are coming, both railway and industria]. 
One of the uncountable number of “commissions” that 
infest America, swelling our taxes to almost unbearable 
amounts, is attempting to arrest this economic trend. The 

Federal Trade Commission would 


MERGER like to prevent Bethlehem Steel from 
a acquiring Midvale Steel and Lack- 
PROGRESS awanna Steel. The Department of 


Justice, however, sees no illegality 
in these transactions. This attitude is more understand- 
able to the layman than the Federal Trade Commission’s 
attitude, for, if the United States Steel Corporation is a 
legal consolidation, it is not easy to see how a smaller con- 
solidation in the same industry should be held illegal. The 
enlarged Bethlehem Steel organization would fall far 
short of equaling in magnitude our principal steel com- 
bination. 

That a very large amount of money can be saved by 
bringing a number of plants under one management is 
beyond dispute. I have discussed at length with Presi- 
dent Eugene G. Grace these Bethlehem Steel acquisitions, 
and he submitted facts and figures which convinced me 
that overhead charges could be cut by millions of dollars. 
Not only so, but well-conceived consolidations can and 
do reduce haulage and, consequently, freight charges. 
Financially strong concerns, moreover, can spend large 
sums on erecting the most up-to-date plants, on installing 
the most modern machinery, on introducing every avail- 
able labor-saving and cost-saving device. 


Purely economic considerations warrant more mergers 
than the public yet dream of. 

This ought, however, to be said: The public will toler- 
ate from small concerns treatment which they will not 
tolerate from capitalistic giants, and if this democracy is 
to permit the multiplying of mergers, those conceiving and 
managing them will have to exercise the most scrupulous 
regard for the rights—and the susceptibilities—of the 
electorate. The ballot, after all, is more powerful than 
any monopolistic trust. 


And the rank and file of the people are awakening to 
their possession of this power. 


Two-Line Editorials 


Prices have started to rise first, but wages will catch up. 


x * * 
Good railroad stocks should behave well. 
* *x x 


Postage-stamp sales show that business activity 1s 
getting there. 


x * * 

Buy clothes now. 
- “2 

Mergers are marching on. And will continue. 
* e% 


The League of Nations is neither dead nor sleeping. 
Ask Austria. 


| x * * 
A big boom would be bad. 
; e-¢ 


Read _ the 


Pointer for motor-makers and others: 
Government’s weekly crop-weather reports. 
* * * 


No farmer-trade union union is likely. 





Either automobile killings or automobile sales will be 
cut down. 
es 


A prediction: 1923 oil consumption will reach a new 


maximum. 
* * x 


If we run to the Government to do everything for us 


we must expect to pay through the nose tax-wise. 
* * * 


Railroad traffic has been breaking all records. Nor is 


a shrinkage likely shortly. 
ot, ae. 


The German mark threatens to cease making any. 
* * * 


Gary and Grace both complain of labor scarcity. It will 


be worse before it is better. 
. - © 


If our national budget balances this year credit Presi- 
dent Harding and Secretary Mellon. 
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He “Dug In” 
When Others Hung Back 


How President Chadwick of Bankers’ Supply Company Trans- 
formed a Local Business Into a National Institution 


the depression that followed the 

outbreak of war in Europe was 
acute, a small office in a downtown 
Chicago building was let on lease. 
The rent was $30 a month, and the 
name of the lessee was C. B. Chad- 
wick. 


I: the latter part of 1914, when 


The new tenant had a few sticks 
of furniture moved in, then he sat 
down to contemplate what to 
most men would have ap- 
peared a discouraging if not 
desperate outlook. Across an 
areaway, in full view from 
the one window of his little 
office, was the plant of the 
largest, best-established com- 
pany in his line, one of the 
companies he had come to 
Chicago to compete with; and 
as the days passed, he could 
not help observing that they 
were idle fully three days out 
of six. 

Mr. Chadwick had underta- 
ken an unusual experiment. 
Back in Denver, where he 
hailed from, he already had a 
prosperous business. He was 
chief owner of the Bankers’ 
Supply Company, a_litho- 
graphing house, engaged in 
the manufacture of bank 
checks and other bank sup- 
plies. In and around Denver 
his company did a very good 
business. Further away, as 
far away as Chicago, it did 
practically none. 


Mr. Chadwick was not sat- 
ished with that. He was 
young, and he felt that he still 
had years of good, hard fight- 
ing stuff left in him. He was not 
disposed to devote it exclusively to 
a battle already won. He was eager 
to see what he could do in a larger 
field. So he came to Chicago. 


Most men in his position would 
have been satisfied to stick close to 
the management of the business al- 
ready developed, leaving it to a sales- 
man or manager to break new soil 
elsewhere. But Mr. Chadwick did 
just the opposite. He left in another 
man’s hands the business that was 
already thriving, and set out himself 


By Neil M. Clark 


to break soil in the new and untried 
ground. 

That was characteristic. Also 
characteristic was the energy he dis- 
played after he got to work in Chi- 
cago. The people across the way 
had apparently convinced themselves 
that the times were inauspicious, 
and that it was useless to attempt 
the impossible. Mr. Chadwick, how- 


into every nook and corner of the 
country rich enough to support a 
bank. Its product is nationally ad- 
vertised, and it owns without indebt- 
edness, five factories. This growth 
can be attributed, beyond dispute, to 
the energy and sound management 
of Mr. Chadwick. 


He has always had a leaning to- 


ever, would not let himself believe wards salesmanship. Born in Ne- 





Cc. B. CHADWICK 


President, Bankers’ Supply Company, the largest 
company in the world engaged in the manufacture 


of bank checks. 


that awy times are inauspicious for a 
real salesman. 

While the others hung back, he 
“dug in.” And in less than a year he 
and the men he hired to work with 
him had succeeded in selling, against 
entrenched competition, to 40 per 
cent. of the bankers in Chicago. 


Mr. Chadwick’s move to Chicago 
proved decisive for the business. To- 
day it is the largest company in the 
world engaged in the manufacture 
of bank checks. Its salesmen, to the 
number of about one hundred, travel 


braska, he spent his_ school 
days at Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, and very early left school 
on a selling career. After 
some experience in a minor 
way, his mother induced him 
to return to school, and he fin- 
ished his education at the 
University of Wisconsin, 


He then started selling con- 
fectionery specialties for a 
Green Bay company. Later, 
he changed to selling grocers’ 
supplies for a New York 
house. This was what the 
vear 1905 found him doing, 
but that was his second and 
last job working for any com- 
pany other than his own. 


He took advantage of am 
opportunity to purchase an in- 
terest in a small lithograph- 
ing business in Denver. His 
initial investment was $10,000. 
| This business was original- 
1. ly devoted to all-round color 
} and commercial work. Mr. 
Chadwick immediately _ set 
himself to a close study of the 
problems of -the business, and 
in less than two years he 
bought out his partner and re-- 
organized, planning to special- 
ize in bank checks and other 
bank supplies. There followed sev- 
eral years of continuous hard work 
and the strictest economy, which, 
combined with splendid management, 
placed the company on the secure 
financial basis where it was resting: 
when Mr. Chadwick transferred his: 
headquarters to Chicago, and there 
inaugurated the company’s transfor- 
mation from a local to a national in- 
stitution. 


A number of interesting policies 
and management methods contributed 
to, and were in large part responsible 
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for, the company’s growth. They 
can be described most effectively in 
Mr. Chadwick’s own words. 

“Fundamentally,” he says, “sound 
management has to take these three 
things into account: 


“1. A good product—a distinctive- 
ly good product—a product that 
answers with definite quality, price, 
or service reasons the question, ‘Why 
should anybody buy from me rather 
than from my competitors ?’ 

“2. Efficiency in production—a 
good product may be less advantage- 
ous to the customer than a some- 
what poorer product, if laxness in 
production results in high prices, un- 
equal quality, or uncertain service. 

“3. Efficiency in distribution—a 
good product ought to be well sold. 

“When I began the manufacture 
of bank checks, our company was 
like other companies in that it had 
no particularly distinctive product to 
offer. Nearly all checks then were 
written on plain paper—mostly on 
white paper. These checks had no 
protective features to speak of, and 
could easily be altered by acid, knife, 
or rubber erasures. The only sales 
arguments we had were paper, ink, 
service and price—arguments which 
all of our competitors were equally 
privileged to use. 


Insures Banks Against Losses 


“From a selling standpoint that 
was unsatisfactory. From a mani: 
facturing standpoint the situation was 
also bad, because practically no two 
banks used checks of the same size; 
there were enormous wastes due to 
the fact that you could not standard- 
ize your output. 

“One of my first jobs was the at- 
tempt to get away from white paper 
—to devise real protective measures 
for checks. We tried many differ- 
ent devices. First we had a basket 
weave design printed on the face of 
the check. When you erased that 
with acid, knife, or rubber, it re- 
vealed the white paper underneath 
the design. But a patient crook 
could restore the design. 

“Various other devices and designs 
followed, each an improvement on 
the preceding type, and each present- 
ing some new difficulties for check 
crooks ; but my experience finally led 
me to the conclusion that there is 
probably no check-protecting device 
simple enough to be widely used— 
and of course checks must be widely 
used in order to fulfill their busi- 
ness function—yet so safe that an 
expert check crook cannot beat it 
and pass his altered check in the or- 
dinary course of bank routine. Pro- 
tective devices make alteration diffi- 
zult, but not impossible. 

“This conclusion led me, early in 
1921, to the decision to sell insured 
checks, and thus to afford positive 





protection against losses through 
fraudulent alteration. A crook might 
alter an insured check; “but he could 
not take away from the bank or the 
depositor the protection of the insur- 
ance or of the detective agency as- 
signed to run down altered check 
cases. 

“Our position was secure and our 
manufacturing capacity large by that 
time. We arranged a series of safe- 
guards; first, Super-Safety paper. 
Not an unprinted piece large enough 
to make a check is permitted to leave 
our factory. Second, insurance. 
Third, detective agency protection. 
Therefore, we found we could secure 
insurance rates which enabled us to 
sell, not only checks, but checks plus 
insurance, plus detective agency pro- 
tection, at a reasonable price. 

“Insurance against fraudulent 
alteration is written to the extent of 








Eliminating Waste of 
Salesmen’s Time 

N PAGE 519 there is a 

suggestion of great value 
to every company that em- 
ploys an outside sales force. 
Mr. Chadwick tells how he 
contrived to reduce waste of 
time by his ‘salesmen and 
thus increased their produc- 
tive efforts — enhanced their 
selling efficiency. It is just 
such things that make the 
study of -other men’s suc- 
cesses worth while. 




















$1,000 for each depositor in a bank 
that uses our checks. A large insur- 
ance certificate is furnished to the 
bank, and small certificates are sup- 
plied for each depositor. We adver- 
tise these checks in national publica- 
tions so that the public at large may 
learn about them; and the checks 
themselves furnish a definite argu- 
ment which bankers can use to get 
new accounts. 

“Every banker knows that there 
are chiefly two types of commercial 
accounts that he can hope to secure 
when he is pushing for new busi- 
ness: first, those that are not now 
depositors anywhere, including per- 
haps a good many who are ‘bank 
shy’ and hide their money because 
they lack confidence in all banks; 
second, those who now deposit in 
some other bank, chiefly from habit, 
and who are not tied to it for any 
special reason. 

“Most bankers find that over 50 
per cent. of their depositors have 
never had a loan nor asked any favor 
Or unusual service. These deposi- 
ters simply started a convenience ac- 
count once upon a time, choosing per- 
haps the first bank they saw or were 
told about; and they keep on going 
there from force of habit and be- 
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cause nobody else has offered them 
tangible reasons for changing. 
“Take my own case; I happen to 
have a personal account in a certain 
Chicago bank, an account that I have 
kept there for a number of years. 
I have never asked for a loan or a 
favor. I have now a slight ac- 
quaintance with a few of.the officers 
and employees. But I am tied to 
that bank by very slender bonds. [ 
could be induced without great diffi- 
culty to place my account elsewhere 
if anybody suggested a sound reason 
for my doing so. Most bankers have 
not had, nor have they developed, 
reasons at once sound and tangible, 
on the basis of which they could 
appeal for new business. 
“In the past few years dozens ot 
bank solicitors have asked me for a 
company account. Only one, and he 
probably from the smallest bank of 
all, ever offered a real and adequate 
reason why our company should do 
business at his bank. He got a sub- 
stantial account—the others were 
turned away with nothing. I sup- 
pose many business men could relate 
experiences a good deal like that. 


. Product Standardized 


“Now, one reason for our growth 
lies in the fact that we fulfilled the 
first management need I have men- 
tioned—we produced a distinctive 
product, with special reasons why 
people should buy from us instead of 
from our competitors. And not only 
do we have a distinctive argument in 
approaching bankers, but the bankers 
who buy have an argument that they 
in turn can use in approaching pros- 
pective depositors. In selling, we 
stress the fact that check purchases, 
once regarded by most bankers as 
‘dead expense,’ were converted by a 
simple idea into a positive, business- 
building force. 

“Great manufacturing economies 
became possible for us as we went 
along and the volume of our business 
grew, and especially when bankers’ 
associations began to adopt standard 
sizes for checks. Before that time 
it was seldom possible to get together 
really economical large press runs. 
To-day, out of more than 10,000 
banks on our books, I can recall at 
the moment only one that does not 
adhere strictly to the A. B. A. stand- 
ard sizes for customers’ checks, 
drafts, etc. Therefore, with these 
standards, and with the large volume 
of business brought in by a steady, 
widespread sales drive, we have 
learned that we can adapt to the mak- 
ing of checks many of the principles 
of standardized, straight-line, large- 
scale production. 

“The following will illustrate this. 
It is one method that has effected 
great savings. We lithograph in 
combination runs practically all 


orders that call for from 25,000 to 
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Why, in Picking Salesmen, C. B. Chadwick 
Prefers Men Under Thirty . 


TH QUALITIES I chiefly look for in 
salesmen are energy and lack of 
prejudice — freedom from hampering 
habits,” says President Chadwick, of the 
Bankers’ Supply Company. “The hunt 
for these has led me to prefer salesmen 
who are under thirty when they come 
to us. I rarely take on a new man if he 
is over thirty; that alone will count him 
out. 

“My reasons are two-fold. For one 
thing, the younger men tend to keep the 
whole organization full of energy. But 
the more important reason is the fact 


that they are not likely to be so settled in 
their ways as older men. They are more 
susceptible to training. 

“Another rule I follow pretty con- 
sistently is not to take a man from an- 
other company in the same line. Usually 
such men have too much to forget. They 
have learned the common run of 
methods in other plants—the bad with 
the good. We have our own ideas as to 
methods. If our salesmen are going to 
form bad habits, we want them to learn 
our bad habits.” 




















250,000 checks. On larger orders it 
is profitable to follow a different 
plan. 

“We get together, I will say, a 
group of orders from forty different 
banks for pocket checks. The banks 
may be scattered all over the United 
States, but all of those selected want 
the same quantities, and their orders 
are alike in certain other respects, so 
that we can lithograph them together 
in a single press run. 

“Here is the proof of a run like 
that on my desk now. You see checks 
here for banks in Tampa, Florida; 
Hannibal, Missouri; a little place in 
Georgia; Columbus, Ohio; Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Buffalo, New York; and so on 
through the sheet, every check being 
different. 


Production Costs Reduced 


“In order to make up one of these 
combination runs, all of the orders 
must call for the same quantity and 
style of checks, the same style of 
binding, and the same color of 
paper and ink. 

“The usual practice among litho- 
graphers is quite different from this. 
They occasionally make a few bank 
checks, interspersed with orders for 
letterheads, labels or show cards, 
folders, bonds, and other such items 
in a miscellaneous line. That is what 
we also did formerly; but two fac- 
tors—one specialization, and _ the 
other securing a large volume of busi- 
ness by intensive sale methods—en- 
abled us to reduce our costs of pro- 
duction, then our prices, then—with 
a resulting volume still larger—our 
costs again, and so on in a recurring 
circle: in short, we applied the Ford 
idea to the making of bank checks. 

“The ordinary small lithographer 


who cannot specialize on bank 
checks and make a living, must run 
each order separately, twenty checks 
to a sheet, and there is a first make- 
ready cost of about $20 on each 
order. In running a large combina- 
tion run, we lay down on-one sheet, 
as I have explained, forty distinct 
orders which, if they were run indi- 
vidually, would involve a total make- 
ready cost of something like $800. 


Saves Salesmen’s Time 


“Having but a single make-ready 
cost is one of the great savings re- 
sulting from a large volume of busi- 
ness and quantity production. There 
are many other similar savings. 

“You see, everything depends at 
last on successful selling. Without 
that, the rest of the structure is too 
flimsy. I have always devoted my 
chief energy to the selling end of the 
business. I liked it. And I have 
known of many good ideas that 
turned out to be business failures be- 
cause they were not effectively sold. 

“In the early days I did most of 
the selling myself. My first sample 
kit consisted of a roll of cusfomer 
checks, three to a sheet, with never 
more than twelve sheets, and a small 
envelope containing a few samples 
of pocket checks. We had only a few 
customers, and only a few lines to 
show. But now the business has de- 
veloped to the point where our sam- 
ple kit alone weighs 35 pounds. Last 

ear each kit weighed between 65 and 

0 pounds. We assigned a man to 
the job of cutting down the weight. 
After six months of perseverance, he 
succeeded in working out various de- 
vices that just about cut the weight 
in two, and at the same time made 
the line of samples more effective. 

“Every sales manager knows that 


there are a lot of wastes in selling, as 
there are in production. We have 
striven to cut them down as much as 
possible. I think the commonest and 
probably the greatest waste of all is 
the waste of the salesman’s time. 

“Many salesmen work at actual 
selling only a few hours a day. Their 
early mornings and late afternons, as 
a rule, and often their Saturdays and 
sometimes part of their Mondays, are 
spent in comparative idleness be- 
cause it is not convenient for the 
prospects to see them at those times. 

“As a general principle, economy 
of operation lies for us in the direc- 
tion of specialization. But in order 
to eliminate some of these wastes of 
time in salesmanship, we have found 
it profitable to diversify our lines to 
some extent. 


House and Men Benefit 


“Thus, bankers can usually be seen 
from about ten to three. But the 
hotel man or the wholesale grocer, 
to name but two, can almost always 
be seen earlier or later than these 
hours. We have, therefore, provided 
our men with special lines of sta- 
tionery including bank checks, which 
can be sold to other kinds of houses 
than banks. 

“Our idea in this is to enable a 
man to use all of his time profitably. 
That profits him as well as the house, 
for the men share in what they earn. 
They are paid by a combination of 
salary and commissions; or, if they 
prefer, by commissions only.” 

Mr. Chadwick says, and means, 
that he does not care who is president 
of his company, so long as he is the 
sales manager. And he is not a per- 
functory and merely titular sales 
manager, as many a busy president 

(Continued on page 533) 





What Makes a Successful 
Business Manr 





The Cycle of Family Wealth—Why Fortunes Are Lost—Whee! 
of Opportunity—The “Six I’s of Success” 


By Roger W. Babson 


(Copyrighted by Babson’s Statistical Organization) 


AM writing this in the city 
I where I was born and brought 

up. The first twenty-two 
years of my life were spent almost 
entirely in this city, and I have 
often been back to it in recent 
years. Its people are a fine sturdy 
race, accustomed to struggles, yet 
hospitable and optimistic. 

It was a fine place in which to 
bring-up a lad. Every boy was 
trained to work and save, as there 
were very few natural resources. 
Nature provided only rocks, 


Industries and banks grew up in 
the city. Good stores catered to 
the merchandising wants of the 
community. Yes, Gloucester was 
a busy city in those days with a 
population of about 25,000. Itisa 
fine city to-day and is still busy, 
although its industries are more 
varied and manufacturing is 
gradually developing. Every visit 
to that city has taught me some 
lessons, and the past week has 
been no exception. 


my boyhood days. Men who had 
great businesses when I was a boy, 
with ships sailing all over the 
world, are now tottering along the 
street leaning heavily on their 
canes. Their wives and daughters 
at home are doing their own work 
and struggling to make both ends 
meet. These men cannot blame 
the city for their change in cir- 

cumstances. 
If, to-day, no one had money in 
Gloucester, it might be blamed on 
-the rocks, bushes, cold win- 





bushes, and the opportunity 
to catch fish from the ocean 
which pounds the _ shore. 
Most cities are surrounded 
by fertile fields, verdant 
forests, or rich mines; but 
my home was favored with || 
none of these natural re- 
sources. Every dollar 
earned came from hard 
labor, either on rocky hill- 
side farms, or in fisheries 
where many men went out 
never to come back. These 
difficulties made men. 

Even ‘wealth was made 
under these trying circum- 
stances. There were many 
rich families on the Cape 
during my boyhood days; in 
fact, there have always been 
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make charts, 





- Making -Figures Talk 


HE JAPANESE have a saying 
that “‘a good picture is worth a 
thousand words.” 
for business purposes, one might 
say, “A good chart is worth a thou- 
sand sets of figures.” 

Everybody should know how to 
for charts make 
figures talk, charts make figures 
tell their story. 

The next and final article of this 
series by Mr. Babson will tell you 
how to chart various data by means 
of bar, “pie,” picture, line, and 
ratio or percentage charts. 


Paraphrasing 


ters, or treacherous sea. 
The fact is, however, that 
while these old families have 
been gradually tottering and 
disintegrating, other fam- 
ilies that were unknown in 
my boyhood days have been 
gradually coming to the 
front. 

There is more wealth to- 
day in my birthplace than 
there ever was, but it is 
possessed by a new set of 
people. 

The rich boy who had the 
ponies and lived in the big 
house on the hill is now 
struggling with a little busi- 
ness or working for a 
meagre wage to keep his 
wife and family going. The 











rich families. One of the 





poor boy of forty years ago 





earliest lessons impressed 
upon me was that natural re- 
sources are but a small factor in 
determining the wealth of a people 
or a family. The spirit and thrift 
of a city are much greater factors 
in making prosperity than are 
natural resources. The latter are 
worthless unless the people are 
imbued with a desire to work and 
create, and people who have this 
desire can succeed even though 
they lack natural advantages. 
Hence, my people accepted the 
rocky shores and turned them into 
quarries; they erected dams be- 
tween the hills and made _ ice 
ponds; they went out into the 


briny deep and caught mackeral, 
haddock, cod, and Georges halibut. 
Men became rich in the fish busi- 
ness, in the granite business, and 
in the ice business. 





The city still has its aristocracy, 
but the aristocracy of to-day is 
made up of entirely different 
families. Most of the beautiful 
homes of my boyhood days have 
been sold for boarding houses or 
for commercial purposes. In some 
cases the old folks have died and 
only the children survive; but in 
many cases the father or the 
mother is still living. Some of the 
families still live in the same old 
houses, but the blinds are broken, 
the fence is tumbling down, tall 
grass and weeds are growing in 
what was once a beautiful garden, 
and appearances most graphically 
tell of family tragedy. 

This morning I have been up and 
down Main street, Middle street, 
and Prospect street, looking up 
those places that I so revered in 





who used to sell papers and 

come to school barefooted is carry- 
ing on the business of to-day. In 
fact, a large part of the business 
is being carried on to-day by immi- 
grants who had never seen this 
country when I was a youngster. 
What does this mean to you, my 
readers? Whether you are rich or 
poor it should mean much. If you 
are in good circumstances, it 
means that—unless you carefully 
heed fundamentals—the probabil- 
ities are that you will die poor. If 
your wife and children are able 
now to have all the things they 
want, it means that probably they 
will some day have to struggle for 
the bare necessities of life. On 
the other hand, if you are in 
humble circumstances but are in- 
dustrious, thrifty, and a student of 
fundamental business conditions, 
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you may enjoy great prosperity in 
years to come. 

’ This does not mean that all rich 
men will die poor, or that all poor 
men will die rich. But it does 
mean that the families now on top 
must struggle to keep from going 
to the bottom, and the families at 
the bottom may easily rise to the 
top. It means that it is more diffi- 
cult to conserve a business after 
it is created, than it is to create 
it: and that it is more difficult to 
retain a fortune, than to accum- 
ulate one. 

What broke these rich families 
and caused their businesses to go 
to pieces? The answer is very 
simple. It is that these men knew 
the fishing business, the granite 
business, the ice business, or the 
merchandising business, but they 
failed to understand the fundamen- 
tals of business. They were indus- 
trious and thrifty. When they 
happened to be working with a 
favorable tide of the business cycle 
they were prosperous and made a 
lot of money. Knowing nothing, 
however, of the fundamentals, they 
failed to recognize the new condi- 
tions when the trend turned. They 
knew nothing about the four great 
periods of the business cycle, and 
they never knew, in which period 
they were. Consequently, when 
the tide of the business cycle 
turned, instead of changing their 
old methods and adopting new 
methods for the new phase of the 
cycle, they continued in the same 
old way. 


The Wheel of Opportunity 


Some went through the bank- 
ruptcy court, some merely assigned 
in favor of their creditors, and 
others simply petered out; but 
with very few exceptions the busi- 
ness of every one of them is gone 
to-day. In some cases the business 
is being carried on by others, but 
in many cases the old wharves are 
not used, the old quarries are idle, 
and the farms are being cut up for 
the summer visitors. 

These old concerns often had so 
much indebtedness that the rising 
business man could better afford 
to build a new wharf, open a new 
quarry, or start a new business for 
himself and by himself, than to 
take over the old wreck with its 
mortgages and other indebtedness. 

Statistics clearly show that 
almost all successful businesses 
have been started either in a cellar 
or in a garret. Very few success- 
ful businesses of to-day started 
under auspicious circumstances. 
Very few have built on the ruins 
of other businesses. The great 


businesses of to-day started yes- 
terday in a most humble way; and 
the great businesses of tomorrow 
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the General Electric Company. 


“Hew to the line, let the chips fall 


Chairman of the Board of Directors of 


My Favorite 
Motto 


where they may.” 




















are to-day being operated in cellars 
and garrets. 


We look down upon the Greek 
fruit dealer, the Italian contractor, 
and the Jew tailor, but let me say 
that these Greeks, Italians, and 
Jews may be the great business 
men of the next generation. 
Unless we are very careful, we and 
our children will be working for 
them. They are very apt to be the 
bank presidents of our great cities, 
the owners of our large depart- 
ment stores, and the captains of 
industry in 1950. 


The wheel of opportunity keeps 
constantly revolving. It is very 
easy for those who are now on the 
top to be swept off when a change 
takes place in the great fundamen- 
tal tide of business. It is a com- 
paratively easy thing for those 
who happened to get onto the 
wheel at the right point of the 
business cycle to make money. 
These men, if they are industrious 
and honest, cannot help being suc- 
cessful for ten or twenty years. 
But for a man to get on the wheel 
attd stay on the wheel through the 
periods of over-expansion, decline, 
depression, and improvement is a 
great task that very, very few are 
able to accomplish. 


Unwilling to Change Methods 


The reason is that business men 
do not understand fundamental 
conditions. Many of them do not 
know about the business cycle; 
others fail to recognize its effect 
upon them; and very few are 
willing to change their methods 
when the change comes in fun- 
damental conditions. 


Of course, in some cases prop- 
erty has been dissipated by worth- 
less children. In a few instances 
certain catastrophies have taken 


place for which the owners were 
not to blame. In 90 per cent. of 
the cases, however, the successful 
families of my boyhood days would 
still control the business interests 
of their city if they had only 
known fundamentals, and changed 
their methods when fundamental 
conditions changed. 


The truth ts that they rdde to 
success with the tide, and when the 
tide went out they were left stranded 
on the beach. 


Failures Can Be Avoided 


Hence, I appeal to business men 
of to-day to avoid these pitfalls 
into which our predecessors have 
fallen. Business disasters are no 
more necessary than are cholera or 
smallpox scourges. There is no 
need of business failures. To have 
new families succeed it is not nec- 
essary for old families to fail. The 
business opportunities of America 
have not yet been scratched. 
Opportunities exist on every hand. 
The old families of the past gen- 
eration should still be successful 
and have even greater businesses 
to-day than they ever had. At the 
same time there are opportunities 
for other families also to climb up 
the ladder and be successful. 


There never was a time when so 
many opportunities exist for those 
who have the “Six I’s of Success”; 
namely, Integrity, Industry, Intel- 
ligence, Initiative, Intensity, and 
Inspiration. 





Eprtor’s Note—This is the twelfth 
rs a series of articles specially written 
or “Forbes” by Roger W. Babson. 
The next will appear in an early issue. 





The greatest fault, I should say, 
is to be conscious of none.—Carlyle. 








Hee Haw, a New 

Barometer 

Now they say the mule is the 
real barometer of business in 

the South. If farmers are liberal 

in their purchases of mules, it is 

declared, it means a large cotton 

acreage and good plantings of 

other crops. If mule sales are low, 

it means reduced acreage. 

Maybe so. Long acquaintance 
with the mule has led us to read 
the mule barometrically by his 
ears. When he winks them it is 
wise to get out of range of his 
heels. 


Champagne and 
Shinbone Alley 
a: % HE alleys of New York are 
not what they used to be. 
Once upon a time a person looking 
for local color always could get 
it by wandering into Champagne 
Alley at noon time. The alley 
opens from Beaver Street, a few 
hundred feet east of Broad, and 
after meandering a bit, swells out 
into a fair sized well or court. In 
former days Beaver Street had 
many houses that handled cham- 
pagne wholesale, hence the name 
of the alley; for it was in the alley 
the oil of joy was loaded into 
trucks for delivery. 

Nowadays the messenger boys 
of brokerage houses collect in 
Champagne Alley in the noon hour 
for “African golf.” Sometimes 
you may see a dozen crap games 
going at one time. That is com- 
monplace. The great attraction is 
on the days when youths who have 
had a difference meet there to 
fight it out. The windows of the 
towering office structures of Broad 
Street and Exchange Place that 
are on the alley are packed then 
with clerks, not a few of them of 
the gentler sex, and sometimes 
there is more action than you'll see 
at a boxing show in Madison 
Square Garden. 

A lively scrap interferes seri- 
ously with the service of several 
restaurants, the rear ends of which 
are on the alley, and usually the 
proprietors, in desperation, phone 
to the Old Slip police station. In 
a few minutes the clang of a 
patrol wagon is heard and then in 
Champagne Alley the call of 
“Cheese it, the cops!” ends the 
performance. 


Shinbone Alley is retrograding, 
too. It is a narrow bit of an open- 
ing from Laf«- -tte Street north 
of Bleecker, hardly wide enough 
for a truck to back through to get 


Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 


freight from the abutting ware- 
houses. But there are men living 
who knew the neighborhood when 
it was one of the finest in New 
York, and Bond Street, now some- 
what run down at the heels, had 
some of the most fashionable 
shops in the Western world. Who 
ever hears of Bond Street now? 


Less Law and 
More Sense 


ITH 27,000 suits awaiting 
trial in the Suprenmre Court 
of the County of New York, jus- 
tices and lawyers have been in 
conference to devise means for 
lightening the congestion. Many 
of the cases are several years old. 
Admittedly the courts are incapa- 
ble of handling all the litigation. 
Why not try arbitration? There 
is plenty of machinery provided by 
the arbitration law and the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Society, of which 
Chas. M. Schwab is the head. Law- 
suits are costly, slow and, not in- 
frequently, defeat justice. 
Wise men arbitrate. Others lit- 
igate. 


Too Many Luxuries; 
Too Little Study 

FTER a tour of six months in 

which many colleges and uni- 
versities were visited, the travel- 
ing secretary of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation says the 
educational system here is wrong 
for we have too many luxuries. 
There is no hardship to getting an 
education in America, and sports, 
social matters and such leave not 
enough time for earnest study. 
Abroad most of the students have 
the bare necessities and good has 
resulted from it. 

Underpaid professors are likely 
to agree with the secretary’s state- 
ment. Some of them are said:to 
have been made socialistic by the 
wasteful extravagance of sons of 
rich men while the teachers have 
had hardly enough to maintain a 
family. | 
John Bull and 
The Water Wagon 

DWIN SCRYMGEOUR, M.P., 

is the world’s champion opti- 

mist. He predicts Great Britain 
will go dry within five years. 

That’s much sooner than Amer- 
ica will go dry, judging by the 
present situation. 

Mr. Scrymgeour is the Scot who 
defeated Winston Churchill for 
Parliament in the recent election. 
He is going to introduce a prohibi- 
tion bill in the present Parliament. 
He does not expect it to pass. That 









is not strange, seeing he is the 
only professed prohibitionist in the 
House, but he declares anti-liquor 
sentiment is growing at a great 
rate and will continue to grow. 

In shipping liquor to America or 
permitting its shipment from the 
colonies, he says, Great Britain is 
interfering with the laws of a 
friendly country and doing a great 
moral wrong. 

He is going to continue telling 
Parliament that until he makes 
some members tired or the gov- 
ernment ashamed. 


New Pants 
For Old! 


HAT are pants? In Web- 

ster’s unabridged we find 
pant, pantalet, and pantaloon, but 
no pants. Is it possible that in 
Noah’s day they didn’t wear pants 
or what an advertiser in the New 
York “World” calls “pants”? He 
says if you send your worn pants 
or your vest he will submit sample 
and price for your nice new 
“pants.” 

We suppose he means trousers. 
In select circles no one knows or 
wears “pants.” 

The dictionary tells us pant 
means “to breathe forth quickly 
or in a labored manner; to gasp 
out.” 

It certainly would have made 
Lindley Murray gasp in and out if 
he had lived to hear of “pants.” 

But Webster, Murray and all the 
lexicographers cannot get rid of 
“pants.” The public makes a lan- 
guage of its own no matter 
whether it is good or bad in the 
beginning. Pants are pants, 
whether you wear pants or trou- 
sers. Your trousers given to the 
janitor become his pants. 


Speaking of 

A Living Wage 

Wis various labor organiza- 
tions going into the banking 

business or extending the banking 

establishments already organized 

it would seem the worker has been 

doing fairly well financially. 


Labor and 
The Lawyers 
HE official report of the 
United Mine Workers of 
America shows it pays high for 
legal talent. In one year one firm 
received more than $100,000. 
Charles E. Hughes, now Secretary 
of State, got one fee of $50,000 the 
same year. An economist got for 
his work almost as much as Mr. 
Hughes. 









Brilliant Outlook for 


Trucks, Buses and Iractors 


Giant Forward Stride Now Awaits Organization, Coupled with 
Acceptance of Better Dirt Roads for Part of Work 


need of haulage by motor 

power greatly exceeds the 
supply. It is known that each job 
could be done best in that way, but 
it is done by rail or with horses, or 
it is not done at all. 

Uncertainty about the means for 
making the motor power profitable 
all the year round is the principal 
factor that retards an adjustment 
of this condition. Another factor 
is the natural reluctance against 
new investments in motor trucks 
so long as the older facilities are 
still at hand. 

Briefly, the six branches of work 
in which there is ample room for 
more motor power vehicles may 
be summarized as follows: 


[: six branches of work the 


Where Motor Trucks Are Needed 


(1) Interurban freighting where 
the terminal facilities of the rail- 
ways are congested by the ever-in- 
creasing demands of long-distance 
freight service, or where for other 
reasons the short-haul railway 
service is not prompt enough or is 
too expensive. 

(2) Haulage of farm products to 
town markets or shipping stations. 

(3) Passenger transportation by 
motor omnibus, partly by trans- 
fers from street railways, to reach 
suburbs, and partly for interurban 
traffic where railway service is lack- 
ing or inadequate. 

(4) Construction work in the 
building and maintenance of roads, 
for which large appropriations are 
now available for a considerable 
period ahead. 

(5) City hauling and delivery 
service by trucking companies for 
those lines of business in which 
ownership of motor trucks by the 
Susiness firm having work to be 
done cannot be the general rule, 
or is not. 

(6) Agricultural work for trac- 
tors, especially contract work ex- 
tending over different latitudes and 
different seasons of the year. 

A vast amount of work is al- 
ready being done by motor power 
in these branches. Otherwise all 
reasoning about it would be aca- 
demic. (In fact, epidemic would 
be a better adjective to tack onto 


- By M..C. Krarup 


Consulting Engineer 
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There are about 24,000 miles of improved roads in the United States, and most 


of these are merely gravel-surfaced, and there are about 200,000 miles of estab- 
lished dirt roads which range from tolerable to good when they are dry. The 
size of loads is usually decided by what can be hauled over the latter. 


such reasoning, as it is widespread 
and passes from man to man). Na- 
tional statistics show that what is 
done by less suitable means, or left 
undone though wanted, totals 
many times higher than that now 
actually done by motor power, and 
probably exceeds in volume and 
value all work done by all railway 
companies. Those having looked 
into the figures are inclined to 
adopt strong views with regard to 
the immediate future. Practically 
they say that: 


We stand before a development in 
motor trucks, omnibuses and tractors 
which will rival the evolution of rail- 
ways in magnitude, but will come 
much faster, in response to the work 
which is now on hand awaiting 
organized motor-power facilities for 
getting it done economically and with 
a minimum of man-power. The 
tractor-cab with semi-trailer is in- 
cluded as an important type of 
truck. And trailer wagons are 
recognized as auxiliary. 


If this is the right view it must 
be of tremendous importance in 
the world of finance and business 
to reach a personal conviction on 


the point raised. If the view is 
right with some reservations, it 
must be more than interesting to 
know what the reservations should 
be. The view, as quoted, places 
some stress on the word “organ- 
ized.” Motor power facilities 
have not so far been organized on 
a large scale or widely. Even the 
organization operated by _ the 
American Railway Express and 
those of the largest trucking cor- 
porations do not compare in mag- 
nitude with the organizations of 
railway companies. The work to 
keep the facilities busy has 
scarcely been organized at all, but 
has been picked up as offered. 


Organization Essential 


Is organization of motor power 
facilities, and the work for them, 
to be looked for as a condition for 
realizing the predicted gigantic 
development, or only as an inci- 
dental feature in a development 
which in any case is bound to 
eventuate? The question almost 
answers itself. Organization of 
ownership and work must go hand 
in hand from the beginning with 
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expansion in the production, sale, 
and improvement of the work ma- 
chines, and with improvement of 
the roads. 

One very fundamental question 
returns over and over again in any 
discussion of work with motor ve- 
hicles. Does the work depend on 
the quality of the roads? Conclu- 
sions cannot be reached if this 
question is pushed to one side. 
Here is a preliminary answer: As 
such work as plowing in most 
cases can be done by tractor bet- 
ter and more economically than 
with horses, a hard road is not the 
sine qua non for hauling by motor 
power. Plowing is a very exacting 
kind of slow and heavy hauling. 
The tractor wheels are designed 
for the nature of this work. Some 
sort of motor truck will likewise 
always be able to outhaul horses 
over poor roads at their worst. 
The same superiority of motor 
power was proved in the war, with 
artillery, with supplies, and with 
“tanks.” But it may not be the 
same sort of truck that will do 
best for the worst condition and 
also for the better condition of a 
road which is normal, with some 
interruptions, say from June to 
January. To have both kinds at 
disposal, each when it is wanted, 
organization is required. 

The modern improved road, 
costly to build, boosts the supe- 
riority of the motor truck im- 
mensely, when the saving of time 
is important, but it is often doubt- 
ful whether it should be viewed 
mainly as a national or local lux- 
ury or may be taken as a self- 
supporting element in the utility 
traffic. 

A Load for All Roads 


But for the system of divid- 
ing the construction cost among 
municipal, State, and Federal 
governments, while collecting in 
taxes from owners of automo- 
biles and trucks no more than nec- 
essary for the annual maintenance, 
there would not be much building 
of concrete or other highly im- 
proved roads. If the traffic had to 
pay for them directly, the economy 
and profits in motor trucking over 
the best roads might not be much 
larger, if any, than those which 
may be realized in well-managed 
trucking over primitive roads. 

To be safe in reasoning about 
the coming expansion of work for 
trucks and omnibuses the primi- 
tive road must be taken as normal 
for the larger part of the -work, 
just as the field is accepted as 
normal working ground for trac- 
tors. There are only about 24,000 
miles of improved roads, and most 
of these are merely gravel-sur- 
faced, and there are about 200,000 
miles of established dirt roads 
which range from tolerable to good 


when they are dry. The size of 
loads is usually decided by what 
can be hauled over the latter, even 
if part of the haul can be made 
over. the best roads Eventually, 
engineering applied to vehicle de- 
sign, chiefly the gearing, can 
equalize the load of any one ve- 
hicle for all roads, only the speeds 
remaining different according to 
the road quality. There are also 
2 to 3 million miles of road which 
are scheduled for all section lines 
in the national survey of the 
Middle West and West, but prac- 
tically not used. Anything good in 
western roads is due to judicious 
violations of this arbitrary plan for 
locating roads, incidentally cutting 
farms into squares where they 
ought to be shaped like Idaho per- 
haps. Highly improved roads, on 
the other hand, are interurban, 
nearly everywhere, and ‘located 
with a view to accommodating the 
heaviest traffic. 


Motor Trucks vs. Horse 


It was formerly said, epigram- 
matically, that the road is one-half 
of the automobile, and there was a 
tendency to make it three-quarters 
in the case of trucks and omni- 
buses. But this view is now anti- 
quated. The motor multiplies 
horse, speed by 4 and working 
radius by 10 over good roads, and 
it still multiplies these factors by 
2 and 5 over poor roads. If one 
type of vehicle does not, another 
type will. The superior power and 
pull of the motor, important on all 
steep grades, convertible into speed 
elsewhere, and proof against 
fatigue, much more than offsets 
the better foothold for traction on 
soft and slippery ground with 
which the horse is still usually 
credited, the comparison being 
made with trucks intended for 
good roads only. With animals 
the working radius equals one- 
half of a day’s travel, as they 
should get home for the night and 
must not be overworked. With 
the motor it is a full day’s travel 
with an addition for admissible 
overtime when needed. The over- 
time margin may be of enormous 
importance for all rural work dur- 
ing those precious periods on a 
farm when the workers get along 
with three to four hours of sleep. 

If the predicted expansion for 
motor trucks and omnibuses de- 
pended upon the existing 24,000 
miles of improved roads, it could 
be large but not gigantic in scope. 
Neither could it be fast, if depend- 
ing on any expected and prac- 
ticable annual increase of this 
mileage. The average cost of a 
bituminous ‘“macadam road _ is 
$21,000, while a concrete road av- 
erages between $25,000 and $30,- 
000, and a two-track railway bed, 
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when the right-of-way is free 
costs between $40,000 and $50,000 
of which about $12,000 is the cost 
of the rails. 

After realizing that average dirt 
roads even now allow trucks and 
omnibuses a through-speed of ten 
miles per hour or higher on one- 
half to three-fourths of the days in 
a year, and that the good new 
roads constitute a special subsidy 
for truck and omnibus traffic, be- 
cause the cost of them is borne 
mostly by the commonwealth and 
ten million automobile owners, one 
is prepared for considering the de- 
gree in which these fortunate con- 
ditions may be still further im- 
proved when organization of the 
motor power combines with or- 
ganization of the work to be done 
by it, to the end that most of the 
work over bad roads may be done 
while they are good or with the 
sort of vehicle that is best suited 
for coping with bad roads. And 
one may also begin to think of the 
many things that may be done to 
increase work and production by 
keeping all the work-machines 
busy for a maximum of days. 

If the Department of Agriculture 
for example, prepared schedules 
showing the crops cultivated in 
different sections of the country 
—perhaps preferably in belts ex- 
tending mainly North and’ South 
—and the varying seasons for 
plowing, seeding, planting, cul- 
tivating, harvesting, and market- 
ing, for each of the crops, and also 
data on the nature and conditions 
of roads in each section, it would 
not take organized motor power 
long to suit its business to the 
facts or to induce farmers and 
town merchants to shift some of 
the facts around a bit to suit the 
motor power facilities. 


“Master-Gear” Yet to Come 


Such information would also 
soon begin to help truck, tractor 
and omnibus manufacturers in de- 
ciding what they had better do in 
the way of special construction 
features to expand their markets. 
The inexpensive low-powered 
truck of large volume-capacity 
and equipped with a very low 
master-gear—yet to be perfected 
—has probably not been exploited 
enough, for example. 

And for tractors, on which the 
trucks depend for much of their 
work, there are other solutions of 
the marketing problem than Henry 
Ford’s low price, though as a 
popular Open Sesame low price is 
hard to beat. It is probably not 


nearly as good in the long run for 
a work-machine, however, as for 
a car, if the work-machine cannot 
be kept constantly employed. Pro- 
tracted non-use almost invariably 
‘Tesults in neglect, decay, deprecia- 
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The motor bus is becoming increasingly popular, especially in rural communi- 
ties. The above photo shows one of the latest models, constructed for tourist 
travel in our large national parks in the west. 


tion, at a much faster rate than 
continued use would cause. And 
profits come by use only. 
Government reports have said 
that privately owned tractors are 
employed only 29 days of the year. 
Organization can triple that. But 
that is not enough. Both tractors 
and trucks must in the end be 
made more versatile than a horse 
or than the combination of a team 
of horses and a wagon. Organized 
companies for ownership and utili- 
zation, by making definite demands 
upon manufacturers and backing 
them. up with assurance of trade, 
will see that it is done. Then 
there will be no end to the motor 
power business in rural districts, 
though there will still be some 
horses on the farms, partly for 
sentimental reasons and partly be- 
cause they are convenient for the 
lighter and more irregular work. 


What About Immediate Future? 


Some of the factors mentioned 
have reference to a time which is 
not yet at hand. How about the 
immediate future? The greatest 
factor of all among those which 
should secure rapid expansion in 
production, sale, and use, of trac- 
tors, trucks, and omnibuses, is in 
action every minute. This is the 
extra demand for all these facili- 
ties which is due to the normal in- 
crease in population, production, 
and business, all over this country 
and mostly in and near the cities 
and industrial towns. 


The growth is about 20 per 
cent. every ten years. All indus- 
trial optimism is based on it. The 
importance of this factor in this 
instance is much enhanced by the 
difficulties now experienced in ex- 
tending the railway systems and 
the street railway lines to take 
care of the increased demands in 
any manner commensurate with 
their magnitude. Some of these 
difficulties arise from the very un- 
certainty as to what the automo- 
tive industries will do to compete 
with the older systems, and from 
a conviction now rapidly crystal- 
lizing to the effect that such com- 


petition will prove supplementary 
and beneficial rather than harmful 
to the railway interests; that it 
will clear the way for more long- 
haul business which is profitable, 
and gradually cut out the short 
hauls of small shipments which 
the motor units can attend to 
more promptly, safely, and 
cheaply. 


Investors in organizations for 
utilizing the relatively small 
work units of the automotive type 
have in this situation the advan- 
tage of far superior mobility, 
smaller investment, and _ ready 
adaptation to seasonal changes in 
business volume and other vary- 


SPARKS 


F it were necessary for you right 

now to turn your stock into cash, 

how much could you realize on 
the money invested? 

You may think that it would be 
possible for you to realize 75 or pos- 
sibly 85 per cent., but isn’t it also 
possible that if you got 40 or 50 per 
cent. you would be doing well? 

Many a merchant has gone on 
serenely year after year, confident 
that his inventory figures really meant 
what they told him, only to learn 
when it was necessary to make a 
quick sale of the entire stock that the 
inventory figures came very far from 
telling the truth. 


The thing for you to do at least 
once a year, if not oftener, is to pre- 
tend to yourself and to your clerks 
that it is necessary for you to sell 
out and turn every article of mer- 
chandise into cash. 


If you will play this game as it 
ought to be played, you will learn 
many things about the stock that you 
don’t know know, and what is prob- 
ably more important, much of the 
stock that really is dead, but which 
you may think is alive will be moved 
off the shelves either into the hands 
of customers or into a junk pile. 
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ing circumstances. Where the new 
work due to natural increase is 
most urgent the highly improved 
roads are also most likely to be 
found or to be built—almost a 
gift—securing the employment of 
trucks on any day of the year, 
save for blinding blizzards only. 
These are the conditions which 
will be sought out first, of course, 
giving manufacturers of motor 
units time to adapt a considerable 
quota of their production reso- 
lutely for work over the vast net- 
work of dirt roads which for a 
long time ahead must carry a large 
share of the traffic, and likewise 
giving organizers of transporta- 
tion on the highways time to get 
their bearings and help manufac- 
turers and their own patrons in 
the necessary adaptation of things 
to this large share of the work 
on hand. 

That the dirt roads also may be 
greatly impfoved for heavy traffic 
without straining the financial 
possibilities with expensive con- 
struction work, and that the most 
difficult requirements in the situa- . 
tion can be met halfway by this 
means, remains to be shown in a 
separate article—not absolutely, 
but suggestively. Some funda- 
mentals in cheap road engineering 
have, perhaps, escaped deserved 
notice in the din of road politics. 


From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


The only way to find out whether 
your inventory figures mean any- 
thing or not is to offer the goods 
for sale and find out what they will 
bring. That is the real test. 


Suppose now it were necessary for 
you to close out your business and 
your stock had to be sold at auction. 
How much would it bring under the 
auctioneer’s hammer ? 

* * x 


It must have been someone with 
experience who‘said, “If the boss 
wants a thing done it generally 
simplifies matters a lot to have him 
have his own way.” 

*x* * * 


Someone praised me to-day for 
something I had done, and I was 
tempted for a moment to strut, and 
act important. What saved me from 
exaggerating my own importance was 
a news item that told me that Harvard 
professors had discovered a new star 
cluster that indicated for the known 
universe a diameter of 2,100,000,000,- 
000,000,000 miles. 

* * * 

Every man ought to have a hair 
shirt in his wardrobe. If life is made 
too comfortable, we miss many of its 
real joys. 





Says “Sam” 









It Requires Work to Wash Overalls, but 
Any Windbag Can Blow Soap Bubbles 


the office door and tip-toed 
across to his desk, “any 
noise might be dangerously shock- 
ing to you, judging from the calm 
and peacefulness of this room, 
whisper me your opinion of those 
miscreants the capitalists.” 
“Tis no opinion but a few facts 
I’ll hand ye,” says Sam, “we will 
start our side of the argu- 


Si: says I, as I softly closed 


as a boy sold papers. He learned 
to save for a rainy day because he 
went hungry if he didn’t. J. Archi- 
bald Brown learned to save his 
dollars because he was early edu- 
cated to the value of investment 
as a means of increasing them. 
Skinny Jones lived on the same 
block as Smith but he never saved 
a cent or sold a paper because there 


“You will now note the one 
grand, essential and commanding 
feature in handling opportunity. 
Smith was a capitalist, he had 
saved enough money so that he 
could dig up the coin to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity when 


presented. Skinny was playing 
Kelly Pool at the time and 
the four fifty that still re- 


mained from his week’s sal- 





ment by saying that all men 


ary wouldn’t have bought 





are born equally naked but 
some stay naked longer than 
others, and there is a con- 
siderable difference in the 
kind and quality of the 
clothes. By this entirely 
prideful remark we would 
mean, that the chances in 
life are greater or less ac- 
cording to the education, as- 
sociations, wealth and gen- 
eral conditions that surround 
each individual.” 

“We admit it all, Sam,” 
says I, “but speaking of cap- 
italists.” : 

“A capitalist,” says Sam, 
“is a peculiarity of charac- 
ter, it is a mental twist 
which has been developed by 
circumstance and we would 
lead you back to the early 
stages of its development. 
Character, self reliance, con- 
trol, accumulative or crea- 
tive ability, and the personal 
traits which make one man 
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dingy ideas. 
has made friends! 
sible buyers of his company’s prod- 
uct are limited to barely 4,000 
names, and “Sam’s” circulation has 
jumped to 18,000. So “Forbes” is 
giving “Sam” a further jump in cir- 
culation and an opportunity to 


widen his circle of friends. 
like “Sam.” 


Mr. “Forbes” Reader: 
Meet “Sam” 


KE that lovable darky hoiden, 
“Sam” just growed. With the 
point of his pen his creator first 
pushed him out into the daylight in 
the columns of a monthly advertis- 
ing booklet issued by a manufac- 
turer of special machines. 
has since been letting daylight into 
all sorts of cross-grain notions and 
And how rapidly he 
Why, the pos- 


*“Sam’”’ 


You'll 


in on the opportunity any- 
way. 

“In ten years Smith was 
worth a million, and Skinny 
and his crowd were calling 
him a ‘lucky stiff’ in one ar- 
gument and a ‘blood sucking 
capitalist’ in the next. 

“Sure! the capitalist is the 
brains that would keep some- 
thing to-day so that there will 
be enough to start production 
tomorrow. ; 

“He is the safety valve of 
business, opening up now 
and then to let out the sur- 
plus but closing down to 
prevent blowing all the 
steam out of the boiler. 

“It’s little corn the farmer 
would gather if he didn’t 
keep some to plant. It’s 
small chance for wages a 
man would have if there 
were no capitalist to build 
the plant.” 

“But, Sam,” says I, “the 














different from another are 
Mostly created by ideas ab- 
sorbed through early personal ex- 
perience and are not birthrights.” 

“Wait, Sam,” says I, “suppose 
a case of twins, two brothers 
brought up under the same con- 
ditions, one turns out a go-getter 
and the other a failure.” 

“If ye will examine the details,” 
says Sam, “you will discover that 
by reason of some early sickness 
or other cause, one twin was prob- 
ably made to wait on the other un- 
til it became a habit. The go- 
getter learned to do things, the 
other one learned to be lazy.” 

“We were discussing the cap- 
italist, Sam,” says I. 

“We will shortly arrive at his 
doorstep,” says Sam. “Given ordi- 


nary healthy parents, and every 
man starts life fairly equal, the 
hereditary instincts are seldom as 
strong as the daily experience and 
influence of surroundings. 


Smith 


was always some one to give him 
what he wanted whether he saved 
or not. Skinny is working out in 
shop three, while Smith is in the 
president’s office. 

“Because Smith couldn’t have 
unless he earned, he early started 
to run errands, sell papers and do 
one thing and another as a means 
to satisfy his natural and healthy 
desires. 

“At the age of ten he was a cap- 
italist. He had invested three fifty 
in a small wagon, he had seventy- 
five cents left and he proceeded to 
use the wagon to carry bundles so 
that he could earn more. At 
twenty he had been working at a 
regular job for five years and had 
seven hundred in the bank. When 
opportunity fluttered around his 
door he didn’t wait for a knock but 
went out on the steps, and getting 
behind, he pushed her in. 





capitalist with a _ million 
dollars may use it only for 
his own selfish interests.” 

“Sure,” says Sam, “but no man 
can use a million dollars without 
giving some benefit to the public. 
If he invests it, the amount soon 
passes out in wages and improve- 
ments so as to make the invest- 
ment profitable. If he spends it, 
the amount benefits all the people 
who helped to create the thing the 
money was spent for. The only 
barnacle on progress is the indi- 
vidual who neither spends nor in- 
vests. Capital that is hoarded is 
opportunity wasted; it’s the water 
in the well instead of the water 
on the garden. 

“Five hundred dollars in the 
sugar bow! won’t even sweeten the 
coffee, where five hundred in the 
bank will supply money for an- 
other man’s enterprise besides 
earning an interest. 

(Continued on page 535) 
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The “Key Man” of Industry— 
A Foreman’s Story 


By Harry H. Tukey 


ARRY H. TUKEY, who is writing this hu- 

manly interesting series of articles specially for 
“Forbes,” has studied foremen and foremanship for 
many years, and has been prominently identified with 
national movements for foreman training. From 
1918 to 1922 he was Director of Training of the Sub- 
marine Boat Corporation, Newark, N. J., where he 
had under him a maximum staff and crew of 125 
instructors, 1,500 learners, and 500 foremen in con- 
ferences. This was accredited as the largest and most 






successful of the shipyard training organizations 
brought together during the war. Mr. Tukey was 
also chairman of the Committee on Foreman Train- 
ing of the National Association of Corporation Train- 
ing, 1920-21-22. 

Mr. Tukey himself came up from the ranks, hav- 
ing worked for ten years as a pattern maker. 

His articles have been fictionized m order to pre- 
serve the essential characteristics of persons and plants 
without revealing their identity. 


swung down Main Street in share of the important work that had worked his way up; Elco 
Little Falls, heart light, came through the department— Machine filled its top jobs with 
care free, whistling the latest hit, and perhaps a little more. material that had made good 
lunch under his arm neatly packed Mid-morning brought Burrows, lower down the scale. Even 
in the “collapsible” by the pal he the “M. M.,” on his morning “Old Man” Ellison himself had 


(sane 4 WILLIAMS there. That was why he won his a “twenty-five-year man” who 


had just left behind with young round of the shop. Burrows was swung a sledge back in the days 


Charley, Jr. 

The morning was clear 
and Gool in early October, 
a morning to make any 
man good tempered; but 
there were other and more 
important incentives with 
Charley on this day. Just 
ten years ago—he was now 
28—he had convinced Bur- 
rows, Master Mechanic in 
the Elco Machine Works, 
that he had all the ear- 
marks of a toolmaker and 
he had landed a job as an 
apprentice. He had served 
his time in the shops, 
gained the confidence of 
his employers, stood well 
with the shop crowd, and 
developed the reputation 
for skill that comes to the 
fellow who applies himself 
to his job. And this was 
the anniversary of his ad- 
vent into toolmaking. 

Charley had worked 
hard. In the days of his 
apprenticeship, when he 
was the “kid” in the shop, 
he had given up many 
pleasures in order to 
strengthen weak spots in 
his education, left by the 
dents of poverty, at local 
evening schools and 
through a correspondence 
course in tool designing. 
He could now handle a 
square and triangles as 
well as the fellow who 
made drawings for him; 
he could figure in “trig” 
and juggle a “slip-stick” 
with any of them. He was 
“there” because he had 
worked like blazes to get 














“The Chief Man; 
Overseer of Workers” 
TS FOREMAN and the minor execu- 


tive, whether the workers under them — 


are turning out the product, distributing it, 
attending to its financing, or keeping the 
office records, are brothers under the skin. 
They are the stuff of which leaders are 
made. 

Every man who has a dozen or more 
workers under him must solve some of the 
same problems that beset the biggest 
executive. And the principles are the same 
in shop, in store, in bank, and in office. 
Only their application varies. 

Since the foreman is only one step re- 
moved from the great mass of workers 
and very close to them in sympathy—the 
connecting link between management and 
men—he has been called the “key man” of 
industry. If we are to have closer co- 
operation between employer and employee, 
more whole-souled “team-work” all down 
the line, we must have more intelligent 
foremanship. ; 

Should the foreman be specially trained 
for his job, or should he simply be 
launched, unprepared, to sink or swim? 
What are the duties and responsibilities of 
the foreman? How may he school himself 
to discharge his duties and meet his re- 
sponsibilities? 

These fictionized articles by Mr. Tukey 
will throw light on these and other prob- 
lems by recounting the experiences of a 
typical foreman. Through them, all our 
readers may gain a better understanding 
of what the dictionary defines as “the chief 
man, overseer of workers.” And the fore- 
man who reads should gain new inspira- 
tion, a new joy in his work, and a feeling 
of responsibility not lightly to be set aside. 











[= 








when his: father ran the 
business as “Ellison & Co.” 

Burrows watched Charley 
for a few minutes in si- 
lence. The “M. M.” had 
kept an eye on Charley 
from the day the young- 
ster had persuaded him to 
take on another apprentice. 
He took pride in the lad’s 
development as a mechanic 
and had encouraged his 
desire for improvement. 
He urged him on in the at- 
tainment of his little suc- 
cesses and served as special 
adviser in the occasional 
disappointments. 

Yet Master Mechanic 
Burrows was every bit a 
taskmaster. A born lead- 
er, he was now and then 
excessive in his demands, 
levying standards that 
called for all a man had. 
He was a strict disciplin- 
arian—and a wonderful 
teacher. If his twenty-five 
years of usefulness had 
been put in “in the Service,” 
he would have -been a 
Brigadier; anyway, the 
crew of 500 men at the 
Elco would have gone 
through Chateau-Thierry 
or any other hell for him 
and with him. 


After passing the time 
of day, Burrows instructed 
Charley to meet him in Mr. 
Ellison’s office at 11 
o'clock, and went on his 
way through the shop. 

What could the ‘Old 
Man’ want of him? What 
had gone wrong? Well, 
another hour would bring 
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the answer, good news or 
news 

His thoughts still wavering be- 
tween hope and fear, Charley en- 
tered Mr. Ellison’s office on the 
dot, closely followed by Burrows. 
The “Old Man” greeted them with 
a pleasant smile, and, turning to 
Charley, he said: 


“Williams, I have been talking 
with Mr. Burrows about you, and 
he tells me that you have been 
with us ten years. He has also 
said some very nice things about 
you and your work. We are 
planning a few changes in the 
shop; Thompson is going out on 
the road with setting-up gangs, 
and we are moving Kaliss, the 
foreman in your department, to 
Thompson’s place as assistant to 
Mr. Burrows. We need a fore- 
man in the Tool Department and 
have decided to give you the op- 
portunity. How about it?” 


Taken off his feet, Charley man- 
aged to stammer out some sort of 
an acceptance, and after a few ex- 
changes of compliments, with a 
full quota of fatherly advice from 
the older men, he left the office 
and returned to his bench, his 
brain in a whirl. 


bad 





; A Record “Home-Run” 

When the whistle blew, he tore 
off his overalls and without stop- 
ping to “wash up” made far home 
and Jenny, beating his best previ- 
ous record by 7 minutes and 11 
seconds. Telling Jenny served to 
relieve the pressure slightly, and 
a tight belt further contributed 
to normalcy; so that on the return 
trip a more serious and sober 
Charley started a little thinking 
contest with himself. 


“Holy Smoke!” he cogitated. 
“Here I’ve been ten years in the 
shop, able to hold my own as a 
workman, able to make tools all 
right, but what in blazes do I 
know about being a foreman? 


“And the ‘Old Man’ comes along 
and says, ‘Charley, you’re a fore- 
man now!’ I am; but I am not. 
I’m dragged out of a job I do 
know and chucked into one that’s 
all new to me. 

“Well, if they had confidence 
enough in me to put me there, 
I’ve got to have grit enough to 
stick it out and make good.” 

And so he pondered during the 
rest of the day. His position was 
no different from that of the av- 
erage man who climbs upon the 
first step of the ladder in indus- 
try. His appointment to a fore- 
manship was based largely upon 
his ability as a mechanic. Knowl- 
edge of the trade supervised is a 
first essential; but it is a totally 
different kind of knowledge that 


enables men to supervise and 
manage intelligently. 

Charley saw clearly that there 
were a whole lot of responsibilities 
that Kaliss carried that had never 
entered into his own daily experi- 
ences. In the past he had been 
concerned only with his own pro- 
duction; but now he was to be 
responsible for the production of 
a number of men. Formerly he 
had but to play his individual part 
in the team-work of the Tool 
Department; now he must see that 
the department “teamed up” with 
the whole shop organization. He 
had received many orders and in- 
structions in the past; but had 
given orders to only an occasional 
helper. 

His record keeping had been 
limited to his own time sheets: He 
never had had occasion to hire 
men, nor fire them. 

Kaliss had kept a fairly well 
contented bunch of fellows in the 
Tool Department; they didn’t do 
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a lot of kicking about nothing and 
with few exceptions they could be 
pretty well relied upon for produc- 
tion. The gang thought well of 
Kaliss, too. He had their conf§- 
dence and respect. 


How had Kaliss accomplished 
this? What had he done that 
Charley had not observed? Could 
Charley keep up the standards— 
the pace—that had already been 
set? Undoubtedly Kaliss would 
help him at the start, but he must 
rely upon himself as quickly as 
possible. - 

With a justifiable confidence in 
his ability to make good as a fore- 
man, Charley closed up the day’s 
work when the whistle blew and 
made for home to talk it all over 
again with Jenny. The next day 
he was to report to Kaliss for 
“breaking in.” 





The second article in this series will 
appear in an early issue. 





Mystery Stuff in Industry 


HE small boy loves a secret; 

the hidden cave and the mystic 

password give him _ endless 
thrills. When he grows to be a man, 
he can still indulge himself in sim- 
ilar delights by membership in va- 
rious fraternal orders. Such mem- 
bership may be of real benefit to him 
and do no harm to others. 

But the same instinct, combined 
with a short-sighted view of business 
relations, has led many a business 
man to throw the cloak of mystery 
over his “trade secrets.” He does 
this to keep them from his competi- 
tors. Yet in nine cases out of ten 
they already have the information. 

“Experience in dealing with pro- 
ducers of different commodities has 
shown that secrecy is largely a method 
by which producers have been fooling 
themselves,” says George Otis Smith, 
the director of the United States 
Geological Survey, who has had long 
contact with production statistics. 
“Those who really wish to know the 
scope of competitors’ activities have 
plenty of ways to find out. Secretive 
operators, who eventually decided to 
change their methods, have been sur- 
prised very much on disclosing their 
secrets to find that these secrets al- 
ready were well known to their com- 
petitors.” 

The industries that make the great- 
est progress are those where co-op- 
eration replaces suspicion and where 
energy is directed into productive 
channels rather than wasted in the 
attempt to preserve trade secrets. 
Manufacturers that co-operate in ob- 
taining and disseminating knowledge 
of common value find their reward 
in many ways. Unfair competition 
grows less as competitors come to 


know and trust one another. Pro- 
duction costs are reduced to the mu- 
tual benefit of producers and con- 
sumers. Finally the good will of the 
consumer—a matter of first-rate im- 
portance—is best fostered by an at- 
titude of frankness in regard to 
methods of manufacture and distri- 
bution. On the other hand, secrecy 
invariably breeds suspicion—An edi- 
torial from ‘‘Power.” 





One of the largest middle west- 
ern banks recently made an inter- 
esting analysis at the New Account 
desk to determine why people se- 
lected their institution. The re- 
turns showed that, out of 534 new 
accounts opened, 78 per cent. were 
obtained because of courteous 
service rendered. The analysis 
showed these results: 

Out of 534 new accounts, 107 
came because of recommendations 
of friends. 

Ninety-three through acquaint- 
ance with employees—another case 
of courteous service. 

Eighty-three were former de- 
positors, who were pleased in the 
past and wanted to be with the 
bank again. 

Fifty-eight had other accounts 
at the bank, and so opened up sav- 
ings accounts. 

Thirty-six were recommended 
through other channels.—Pepper- 
box. 

* * * 

Hold yourself responsible for a 
higher standard than anybody else 
expects of you. Never excuse your- 


self. Never pity yourself. Bea hard 
master to yourself—and be lenient 
to everybody else—Beecher. 








Exchange Simplified 






Applying Old Principles to New Problems of To-day’s Exchanges 
with Countries on Silver or Paper Basis 


tween two. gold standard 

countries, the operation is rela- 
tively simple because by govern- 
ment decree the value of gold in 
both countries expressed in money 
remains constant. One hundred 
thirteen and a fraction grains of 
pure gold are always worth one 
pound in England and $4.865/8 in 
the United States. With free gold 
markets in the two countries, the 
only variations in exchange rates 
possible are between the two 
“gold points.” 

But when one of the countries 
in question is on a gold and one 
on a silver basis, then gilver is 
merely a commodity in the first 
named country as gold is in the sec- 
ond, and like any other commod- 
ity these metals are subject to 
wide fluctuations expressed in the 
currency of the country in ques- 
tion. 

Take the case of the United 
States and China, the only coun- 
try of any commercial importance 
which is still on a silver basis. A 
merchant in New York buys one 
hundred pounds’ worth of woolen 
goods in England, and one hun- 
a taels’ worth of silk in Shang- 
ai. 


I: dealing with exchange be- 


What Governs Fluctuations? 


On his English purchase in nor- 
mal times, he knew that the 
gold represented by four hundred 
eighty-six and a fraction dollars 
would pay his English bill when 
due, subject only to the narrow 
fluctuations of exchange between 
the “gold points.” On his Shang- 
hai debt, however, since silver is 
only a commodity in the United 
States. his covering operation 
would be complicated by the con- 
stant fluctuations in the market 
price of silver. Thus, had he 
bought his silk on a six months’ 
bill in August, 1919, and waited to 
cover until it was due in February, 
1920, the difference in the cost of 
Shanghai exchange from the date 
of purchase to that of covering 
would have been $38.50, exchange 
having gone from $1.23 per tael 
to $1.611%. Conversely, if he had 


bought in February, 1920, on the 
same terms and covered his ex- 
change in August, he would have 
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Fluctuations of Sterling 


How the purchasing power of the pound sterling in Great Britain and the 
United States has affected short-time movements of sterling over the last nine 
years is shown in the above chart. 


saved $62.50, Shanghai exchange 
having dropped to $1.09 by that 
time. 

It is obvious, therefore, that be- 
tween two countries of different 
metallic standards there can be no 
parity of exchange and no fixed 
limits of fluctuation corresponding 
to the “gold points.” Yet there 
are fairly definite limits within 
which such fluctuations tend to 
move. Aside from changes in the 
value or demand for silver for 
commercial and artistic purposes, 
it can be said, as a general rule, 
that comparative price levels and 
interest rates in the two countries 
in question will determine the ex- 
tent to which exchange move- 
ments either upward or downward 
between a gold standard and a sil- 
ver standard country will go. 

In the case of China there are 
three chief factors which deter- 


‘mine the movement of exchanges; 


viz., trade balance, money sent 
back by coolie emigrants, and 
investments of outside capital. 
If China is buying heavily in 
the United States, the demand 
for gold exchange will enhance the 
value of gold, and consequently 
depreciate that of silver until rela- 





tive gold prices become too high 
for the silver country to pay, and 
the gold country will cease to be 
a good market in which to buy. 
On the other hand, the apprecia- 
tion of gold as compared to silver 
will make the silver country an in- 
creasingly favorable country in 
which to buy. 


Home Remittances a Factor 


The reversal of the direction 
of buying and selling will increase 
the demand for silver and de- 
crease that for gold, and _ sil- 
ver exchange will again tend up- 
ward toward the levels from which 
it started its downward course. 
Again, the large number of Chi- 
nese emigrants whose home re- 
mittances are a considerable factor 
in steadying Chinese exchange, 
are but another though more 
permanent phase of the factor of 
relative price levels. A_ large 
amount of emigration has its basis 
in the ability of the emigrant to 
sell his services at a higher price 
in the foreign than in the domes- 
tic market. In other words, the 
country to which he emigrates is 
buying his services just as it 


530 
bought the goods of his country, 
because they are comparatively 
cheaper than the domestic supply, 
and the result is similar to a vol- 
ume of commodity purchases—an 
upward impulse to exchange. 

The volume of investments of 
outside capital which has been 
made in China is another factor 


vertible paper basis we are dealing 
with a currency which has no in- 
trinsic value, which is based purely 
upon the credit of the issuing gov- 
ernment, and the acceptibility of 
which depends upon general confi- 
dence in its ultimate redemption. 
Confidence, therefore, is the basis 
upon which it has any value, and 
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general confidence in them engen- 
dered by the diverse actions of the 
two governments in their fisca] 
policies. In the case of England 
the determination to meet current 
expenditures and fixed charges h 

taxation and other available 
revenues, gives its currency a high 
degree of general credit in spite of 


of major influence on the ex- that confidence will be greater or its present inconvertibility. The 


change rate, and this 
movement of funds in 
turn depends largely upon 
the comparative interest 
rate. It is evident, 
therefore, that the two 
factors which cause 
fluctuations between 
the “gold points” of ex- 
change between two 
gold standard  coun- 
tries—comparative price 
levels and interest rates 
—also determine ex- 
change fluctuations be- 
tween a gold standard 
and a silver standard 
country, without the ex- 
actness of fluctuations 
between gold standard 
countries, but still with 
fair definiteness. There 
is present also in all ex- 
change operations a 
third factor which is 
seldom taken into ac- 
count in normal times 
between countries of 
high credit standard; 
namely, the good faith 
of a government as 
shown in its fiscal pol- 
icy. A study of the 
trend of these three ba- 
sic determinants of ex- 
change in pre-war times 
would furnish the bases 
then for predicting fu- 
ture movements with 
remarkable accuracy. 
How far do _ these 
three determinants aid 
in forecasting the 
movements of exchange 
at present, when the 
chief countries of the 
world, are no longer 
upon a metallic basis? 
It can be demonstrated 








Set a Pace 


(Specially written for “Forbes” ) 
By Sidney Warren Mase 


If you’re in the game for money, whether you're 
producing honey, 
Tending geese or herds of cattle on a range; 
If you’re in for pigs or clover, sheep or goats to sell 
the drover, 
Or a dope that’s guaranteed to cure the mange; 
Whatsoever you are growing, making, vending or 
bestowing 
To inflate your purse and benefit the race, 
For the love of Pete go sailing and don’t move like 
one that’s ailing, 
Get a hustle—grab and tussle—set a pace! 


If the game is worth the winning you are bound to 
to get your inning 
If you keep your grit and plunge right on ahead, 
Always working like the dickens, whether you are 
raising chickens, 
Painting fences, building houses, making thread; 
Whatsoever line you follow, beat the other fellow 
hollow, 
Or at least make it an interesting chase; 
Even though you fall or blunder, jump right up as 
quick as thunder 
And keep going—make a showing—set a pace! 


What this world has greatest need of and is always 
taking heed of, 
Is the fellow who is ever on the hop, 
One who’s on the job and going like a river onward 
flowing, 
That can never for a moment pause or stop; 
He who keeps right on pursuing the especial thing 
he’s doing, 
Whether mending pots and pans or making lace, 
Selling books or brewing bitters, making brick or 
apple fritters— 
Hit the gravel—aim to travel—set a pace! 


Set a pace and then keep going—let the seed that you 
are sowing 
Be of something it will profit you to raise; 
Wild oats are no good for cropping and no more you 
need be dropping 
If you’re calculating on a course that pays; 
To win fame or gather riches, whether digging gold 
or ditches, 
Be a live one and contrive to play your ace; 
Use the brain-stuff in your attic and don’t move like 
you're rheumatic, 
But go spinning—bent on winning—set a pace! 


opposite course adopted 
by Germany; namely, 
to meet current ex- 
penditures and fixed 
charges by the emission 
of more inconvertible 
paper to supplement in- 
sufficient ‘taxation, has 
at length destroyed all 
confidence in any future 
higher value to the 
mark, and pointing to 
still lower levels, causes 
holders to unload at a 
sacrifice for something 
of tangible value. The 
present predicament of 
the mark is a striking 
illustration of the course 
of currency inflation 
based upon issues of 
irredeemable fiat money. 

Upon a theoretical 
basis each fresh increase 
in the number of marks 
should keep their total 
gold purchasing power 
fairly stationary, with 
the unit value of the 
mark decreasing in pro- 
portion to the additional 
number issued. Ac- 
tually, the case has been 
far different. The his- 
tory of currency adul- 
teration has been that in 
its early stages there is 
considerable hoarding 
and outside buying in 
the hope of ultimate re- 
demption at par or at 
rates higher than exist- 
ing ones. With each 
fresh emission this con- 
fidence wanes, and the 
unloading of holdings 
commences, so that the 
unit value drops much 
faster than the propor- 





that they are as valuable 
in determining future s 








tionate dilution of the 








———'| currency, until at last 





movements of such ex- 
change as they were when a free 
market for gold existed in the prin- 
cipal commercial countries. The 
only limitation is that such fluc- 
tuations naturally are no longer 
restricted to the narrow bracket 
set by the “gold points.” Moreover, 
the factor which was of least ap- 
parent importance in pre-war 
days, namely, the credit of the 
government, has now become the 
factor of greatest basic weight. 

When a country is on an incon- 


less dependent upon the apparent 
efforts of the issuing government 
eventually to meet its obligations, 
and their probable success. 

As striking examples of the two 
extremes of this type of inconver- 
tible money are the currencies of 
England and of Germany. The for- 
mer is selling at approximately 5 
per cent. discount from par, the 
latter is near the vanishing point. 
The position of the two currencies 
is an expression of the degree of 








it is no longer accept- 
able for commodities or services, 
and its value reaches the vanishing 
point. 

It is probable that everyone is 
familiar with the widespread 
speculation in German marks 
which was characteristic of 1920, 
and the early part of 1921, and 
which carried the unit value of 
the mark steadily higher in spite 
of the rapid increase of the amount 
put into circulation. When issues 
began to increase at a rate which 
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lainly negatived any intention of 
ultimate redemption, the reaction 
set in. In the last twelve months 
the liquidation of these holdings, 
and the disappearance of any con- 
fidence in ultimate redemption, 
has sent the value of the mark 
down at a much more rapid rate 
than that of currency increase. 

The value which inconvertible 
paper currencies have in foreign 
exchange based upon the credit of 
the government is a more or less 
permanent state, which does not 
appreciate or depreciate except 
upon well-founded evidences of 
improvement in the government’s 
fiscal affairs, or the reverse. Ob- 
viously, in the case of England for 
instance, the main trend is toward 
ultimate convertibility. But such 
progress is too slow to be meas- 
ured from day to day or even from 
month to month. Yet sterling ex- 
change moves upward and down- 
ward continually. 


Disparities Cannot Long Exist 


Aside from seasonal and _polit- 
ical influences, which latter affect 
the basic position of sterling, 
there are very evidently forces at 
work which determine fairly well 
defined upward and downward 
movements. These latter may 
take place even when basic con- 
ditions working toward ultimate 
gold redemption are favorable. 

Let us suppose the pound ster- 
ling at any given time will pur- 
chase five commodities both in 
England and the United States. If 
the price of commodities in the 
United States should move up- 
ward sharply while it remained 
stationary or moved downward in 
England, then the pound would 
buy, say six commodities in Eng- 
land, and four in this country. In 
other words, the internal purchas- 
ing power of the pound would be 
50 per cent. greater than its ex- 
ternal. In two countries between 
which there is a free movement of 
commodities such disparity . of 
purchasing power cannot long 
exist. England would be a good 
place to buy, but a poor place to 
sell.. The United States would be 
the reverse, and the pound would 
move up in foreign exchange to 
lose the gap between its external 
and internal purchasing power. 
Similarly, it would move down- 
ward if the price movements of 
the two countries should be re- 
versed. How this factor has af- 
fected short-time movements of 
sterling over the last nine years, 
is shown graphically by the chart on 
page 529. 

Thus it is evident that one of 
the factors which was responsible 
for movements of exchange be- 
tween the “gold points”; viz., the 
relative levels of commodity 

































Prompt Replies Save Toll and Travel 


GET A LETTER; LET IT LAY-— 
YOU CAN WIRE ANOTHER DAY 


OT that our American business 

man deliberately neglects his 
correspondence; but the pressure of 
high-speed business does not allow 
enough time in some executive posi- 
tions to answer letters promptly dur- 
ing regular office hours. 

The result is a hurried examination 
of accumulated mail when there is 
an opportunity, and the despatch of 
enough telegrams to cover the hig 
spots of neglect. ° 

No doubt reduction of office 
assistance in the recent business re- 
action has its effect on prompt corre- 
spondence, Post-office records, how- 
ever, seem to show constant increases 
in mailings. The situation indicates 
the need of careful judgment in 
cutting down the correspondence 
force—“to the bone.” 

The salary of an extra dictator or 
two may not improve the looks of a 
payroll, but “letters are business” 


demanding prompt attention. Get 
out of step with the mail and you 
probably pay more than the salaries 
in hasty, inconvenient wire messages 
or expensive trips by travelers, 

Then promptness is so refreshing 
in correspondence: as a Good-Will 
builder it is more impressive than 
words: the very consideration for 
another’s time and needs is a busi- 
ness compliment the BETTER LETTER 
does not overlook. 

On the other hand, there are delays 
in the mail which must be expected. 
Yet even then the wise secretary or 
correspondent will drop a line to ease 
anxiety: “On account of .......... 
your letter of ........ will be fully 
answered a little later.” 

If you want to put more joy in 
your job see if you cannot be more 
prompt—especially with your mail. 

You can begin by posting in your 
offices the post-office closing hours 
for distant mail points. A traveler 
uses a time table—why shouldn’t a 
letter ? 





prices, has a determining influence 
even when one of the countries is 
not on a gold basis. The other 
factor, comparative interest rates, 
at present has little effect except 
through borrowing operations on 
the part of the government itself. 
The higher rate of interest on 
British government loans floated 
to date has attracted American 
funds, and temporarily strength- 
ened British exchange. But the 
depressed state of British industry 
as a whole, and the fact that, in 
spite of the destruction of capital 
during the war, the English in- 
vestor is still able to finance do- 
mestic enterprise, has prevented 
any such rise in the general inter- 
est rate as would cause a heavy 
flow of American funds. When 
England gets back to a strong in- 
dustrial pace at home and in her 
colonies, we will probably see a 
flow of American capital into Brit- 
ish enterprise attracted by larger 
returns, just as British capital 
flowed into American enterprise in 
the latter part of the nineteenth and 
early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

It may be well objected here, that 
if we assign relative commodity 
prices and interest rates as deter- 
mining factors in the movements 
of foreign exchange, their main in- 





fluence on German exchange 
should have been upward. Since 
the renewal of international rela- 
tions German internal gold prices 
have been lower than foreign, or, 
to put it conversely, the purchas- 
ing power of the mark has been 
greater at home than abroad, and 
German interest rates during most 
of the period have been higher 
than in the majority of outside 
countries. 


Effect of Germany’s Policy 


The lower relative internal prices 
of Germany did stimulate heavy pur- 
chases, and the effect of this factor 
would have been to raise the mark in 
foreign exchange, if its basic position 
had been undisturbed. 

The beneficial effects which 
heavy outside purchases of Ger- 
man goods would have had on 
the mark have been negatived by 
the deliberate policy of the Ger- 
man Government in undermining 
basic confidence by unlimited in- 
creases in the circulating amount. 
The same waning confidence in 
the good faith of the government 
proves an absolute bar to any 
transfer of foreign funds for in- 
vestment in Germany in spite of 
abnormally high interest rates pre- 
vailing in that country. 







































































Work With Us 


“Forbes” wants its readers to col- 
laborate, to be co-workers, in the 
making of this page. If you will 
send us sparkling “Thoughts,” we 
will send a copy of “Forbes Epi- | 
grams” to each person whose con- | 
tribution is printed. Please state 
clearly source of quotation and 
name of author. Names of winning | 
contributors will be printed. No 
contributions will be returned, un- | 
less stamped and addressed envel- 
ope is enclosed. 

















Physical force, backed by the ac- 
cumulated wealth of centuries of 
productivity, have failed to bring 
happiness to mankind. Misery, 
poverty and distress have followed 
its utmost use, and the world now 
seeks a new path to happiness, 
through the spiritual re-enthrone- 
ment of those powers of civiliza- 
tion that depend upon what men 
really are, upon the heart and soul 
and character of men. All the 
world over mankind is longing that 
the day be speeded when nobility 
of character and spiritual power 
may control the vast and compli- 
cated machinery of life—Elihu 
Root. 

x * * 

An employee first learns to respect, 
then to honor, and finally, to love the 
executive who is strict, but just; firm, 
but kind—and this is the executive 
who will draw out of his men the 
very best there is in them.—Adam’s 
Impressions. 

: * « 

The great missing ingredient in 
modern salesmanship is master en- 
thusiasm. Not one sales-person in 
a hundred loves his or her job. A 
saleswoman or a salesman should 
not take on a job if he or she is un- 
willing to enter into the spirit of it 
from the bottom of his or her 
heart—to resign self enthusiastic- 
ally to its demands, and uncon- 
sciously transmit this enthusiasm 
to customers and prospects.—T. P. 
A. Magazine. 

2 * 9 

The man who builds a factory 
builds a temple; the man who works 
there worships there; and to each is 
due, not scorn and blame, but rever- 
ence and praiee.—Calvin Coolidge. 

* * 

Be decent, be fair, be generous. 
Boost—don’t knock.—Warren G. 
Harding. 





My If 


By Aillene Loeb 
(Specially Written for “Forbes’) 


If you can bear the brunt of sor- 
row 

Without its hardening you, 

If you can taste life’s wildest joys 
Without its spoiling you, 

If you can be a friend to man, 
To foe—can lend a_ helping 

hand— 

If you can know and understand, 

In human sympathy be true; 

If Success with all her charms, 
Her laurels gleaming bright, 

Can leave no stain upon your soul, 
And her mark be slight— 

If failure too, in heavy chains, 
Comes hammering at your brow, 

And you can cast its shackles off 
And raise strength enough e’now 

To start again—once more to try 
To win where others fail, 

If when your heart is sad within 
And sun outside shines bright, 

If you can let a little in 
And by that feel all right; 

If you can hear Ambition’s call 
And answer loud and clear, 

If you’d deny your inmost wants 
For whim of someone dear— 

If you can persevere 
Against all seeming odds, 

And stick and stick until you win, 
Then you’re the man, by Gods! 





By entering the field of econom- 
ics through banking the Brother- 
hood feels that it will be enabled 
to exert an influence that will 
further peace, liberty and justice. 

But most of all, by allowing de- 
positors to share directly in the 
profits, the co-operative banks will 
go far toward bridging the gap 
between capital and labor. The Co- 
operative National Bank is one of 
the most important steps so far 
taken to bring these two elements 
together indissolubly—Warren S. 
Stone, grand chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 


* * * 


Since life is brief, we need to make 
it bright. 

Then keep the old king’s motto 
well in sight, 

And let its meaning permeate each 
day, 

Whatever comes, This too shall 
pass away. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


A young man should remember 
that it is not the things he does in 
the first few years that are im- 
portant, it is the success he has 
obtained by the time middle life 
arrives which really counts. The 
rule is that the greatest progress 
comes to the men who arethe best 
trained, for they are enabled to 
accomplish work which other folks 
can’t do. I believe a young man 
should select a profession definitely 
before his high school days are 
over; then start out to acquire as 
much specialized training in that 
subject as possible. He should live 
to the utmost that life that is to 
bring him success in his chosen 
field, and make the accumulation 
of money a secondary thing.— 
Arthur Capper, U. S. Senator from 
Kansas. 

.e < 


The man who knows so much 
that no one can tell him anything 
does not get very far.—Franklin 
Simons. 

x * * 


Courtesy is the one medium of ex- 
change that is always accepted at par 
by the people of every country on 
the globe. Courtesy radiates a spirit 
of good feeling and suggests that we 
are not working entirely for the ma- 
terial returns of work, but for the 
pleasure of friendly human associa- 
tion as well. Life is not too short, 
and we are never too busy to be 
courteous. 

Courtesy is the outward expression 
of an inward consideration for others. 
and is always an effective lubricant 
that smooths business and social re- 
lationships, eliminating friction —The 
Outlook. 

e's = 


A small man may make a big, job 
shrink, but it takes a big man to make 
a small job grow.—The Shield. 





A Text 


Su ye to the righteous that it 

shall be well mith him; for 
they shall eat of the fruit of their 
doings.— Isaiah 3:10 


Sent in by Robert F. Baggett, 
Y. M. C. A., 4585 Sherbrook 
Street, Westmorent, Montreal, 
Canada. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams”’ is 
pans to senders of texts 
used. 
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He “Dug In” When Others 
Hung Back 


(Continued from page 519) 
is likely to become. In his office you 
will find a cabinet of maps with col- 
ored tacks showing the location of 
every city and town and hamlet in 
the country that has one bank or 
more. And he knows intimately, by 
constant contact through correspond- 
ence and personal conference, every 
one of the the hundred-odd men who 
are daily calling at these banks. 

Once a year they all get together— 
men and president. The company 
owns a ranch in the mountains west 
of Denver, and the salesmen gather 
there from east, west, north, and 
south, and cement the living bonds of 
acquaintance and friendship that hold 
the organization together as an effect- 
ive fighting unit. There is nothing 
formal in these sales conventions 
held in the high, bracing air in the 
shadow of Genesee Mountain. But 
the men get new faith and energy. 


A Letter to “the Chief” 


| think no more satisfactory evi- 
dence could be found of the kind of 
energy and resourcefulness Mr. 
Chadwick has been able to inspire in 
his organization, than the following 
letter from one of the men written 
out of the day’s work not from any 
spirit of boasting, but simply be- 
cause he wanted “the chief” to know 
about it. He said: 


You have probably looked over 
my daily report card for last 
Wednesday at and seen that 
I could not get an interview with 
the Bank of that town. Since 
sending in my above report, I have 
sent in the order for this bank, and 
no doubt you will be glad to know 
how I put it over. 

After being turned down by the 
cashier about six times in the 
course of the day, and every time 
with the same old stall, “We have 
too many checks on hand now to 
even talk about them,” about nine 
o’clock that night I was returning 
from the post office and saw the 
Board of Directors in session, so 
got my S. S. I. material and headed 
for the bank to sell them 250,000 
assorted checks. When I got back 
to the bank I found the door open 
and got in O. K., when the cashier 
wanted to know what I wanted. I 
told him I had such a big proposi- 
tion that I thought he would like 
to have me lay it before his Board, 
which I was invited to do, and I 
got their absolute attention by par- 
agraph number 2 in December’s 
“Scientific American.” The Board was 
very much surprised to know that 
the losses were so great for each 
year on checks, and when I finished 
at midnight, I had my order from 
the cashier, who was told by the 
Board to buy checks from me, even 
though he had over 500,000 assorted 
checks on hand. 

ving, Mr. said: 


W : 
“Well, Mr. , you will have all 











eur check business from now on, 
and on your next trip remind me 
and I will order drafts.” 

It can be done, if you find a wa 
to get in without walking on their 
toes too hard. 
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ae the Successful 
Investors Make Money 


URING the past eleven 

years the Brookmire Eco- 

nomic Service has been 
successfully forecasting what 
would happen in the securities 
and manufacturing fields. 


For eleven years Ray Vance, 
editor of this Service and auth- 
or of this new and helpful book, 
entitled “Business and Invest- 
ment Forecasting,” has been 
analyzing and classifying the 
actions, reactions and develop- 
ments of the markets for com- 
modities, securities of all kinds, 
and the fundamentals of eco- 
nomic conditions throughout 
this country and abroad. 


Years of study and research 
have enabled Mr. Vance to 
clearly analyze the various 
methods of business forecast- 
ing from the early sun spot 
theory of Jevons’ to the present 
day methods—setting forth 
their strong and weak points. 
Today thousands of business 
men, bankers, financiers, and 
men iz affairs study carefully 


or iii ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC. SERVICE 
25 West 45th Street New York 


* Phe Original System of forecasting from Econom« Cycles” 





BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC., 
Dept S-23, 25 West 45th Street, New York, 


O ~Please ant z my copy of “Business and Investment Forecasting.” Enclosed 


please 


O Piease pen on approval copy of your book, “Business and Investment Fore- 
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and 


Brookmire forecasting meth- 
ods as a preliminary for setting 
policies, making plans and in- 
vesting large sums. 


It doesn’t matter whether you 
are a large investor or a small 
one, a merchant or a manufac- 
turer—this book shows when 
the tide of business is in your 
favor—how long it is going to 
flow — and most important, 
when you should take advan- 
tage of it. 


How are business statistics 
made and used? What are sec 
ular trends and seasonal varia- 
tions? What is correlation? 
How are business barometers 
made and used? These are a 
few of the questions answered 
in this complete little book of 
132 pages. It is simply writ- 
ten for the layman to quickly 
grasp, well arranged and illus- 
trated with graphic charts. 
bound in limp fabrikoid and let- 
tered in genuine gold. This 
book is a nugget of condensed 
useful information for $2 post- 
paid. 


INC. 
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Protect the 
purse strings 


By Super-Safety 
Insured Checks 


The World’s Safest Bank Checks 


Super-Safety Insured Bank 
Checks protect the Bank 
and the depositor from the 
menace of the check-raiser. 


They are made of the 
world’s best safety paper. 


They are insured in the 
Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co., for $1000.00 
against loss through felon- 
ious or fraudulent altera- 
tion. 


They are protected indi- 
vidually by The William 
J. Burns International De- 
tective Agency, Inc. 


Bankers and depositors are 
entitled to this guaranteed 
protection. The cost is-no 
more than for ordinary un- 
safe checks of similar qual- 
ity of paper. Crooks avoid 
banks and checks that are 
so protected. 


gare 
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Burns’ Each Check 
Detective Insured by 
Protection the Hartford 


The Bankers’ Supply 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Bank Checks in the World 


Company 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
NEW YORK DENVER 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Meanest and Most 
Generous Man 


An Overheard Conversation 


(Reprinted by Permission from “Commerce & Finance’) 


workin’ in this place?” 

“Oh, I dunno. Ever since 
the boss’s father died and he took 
it on. Let’s see, I guess since 
about 1912. I ain’t never worked 
anywhere else.” 

“Gee! but you’re lucky.” 

“How do I mean? God! if you 
only knew what I’ve been through 
you'd know the difference, and 
what I mean all right.” 

“?’S that so? What did you go 
through ?” 

The two men were lying in the 
shade of a tree, during the noon 
hour, on the great country estate 
and farm of Mr. A. A. Shaw, in 
Vermont. 


S AY, Jack. how long you been 


“Checked In and Checked Out” 


“Well, ye see—my father was a 
machinist, but he took sick and 
died ’fore I got through school— 
so my brother and I just had to 
get out and dig. Well, I was al- 
ways pretty handy with tools, and 
I got a job as third-class machinist 
down in Clifton, a great big shop, 
but I wasn’t there a great while 
when some bloody union rule about 
apprentices come along and I got 
fired. Then I went to the Acme 
Co. down in Connecticut, and I 
worked there till about a year ago; 
but it was just like bein’ one of the 
gears in a big machine, one of 
twenty-eight hundred. Start when 
the whistle blows, docked if you’re 
a minute late, keep at it, speak to 
nobody, same motions, hour in and 
hour out, day in and day out, 
month in and month out. Called 
down for this or that, never a word 
of praise from anybody whatever 
you .do, herded in and herded out, 
checked in and checked out, draw 
your pay and be damned to you! 
My God! when I think what I’ve 
got now, workin’ for a real man 
like Mr. Shaw, I just hate to think 
of those back years. Say! do you 
know what he told me this morn- 
in’? He came over to where I was 
workin’ and he says, ‘Dan,’ he says, 
‘l’ve had my eye on you for some 
time. I’ve been lookin’ over the 
cottage you’re in and talkin’ with 
your wife. I like the way you 
work and I like the way she keeps 
things neat and clean. I’ve told 
the foreman to have some paintin’ 
and paperin’ done there and to put 
a pile of sand out in the yard for 
your kiddies to play in.’ That’s 


the first time in my life any boss 
ever spoke to me like that, and | 
tell you it meant a whole lot. He’s 
a real human, that man. Yow’ve 
been workin’ for him right along. 
You don’t know the other.” 

“Hold on here, Dan—where’d 
you work last?” 

“T told you for the Acme Co.” 

“Well, thunder and Moses! 
Don’t you know who owns and 
runs the Acme Co.?” 

“No. The Acme Co.! That’s all 
I ever knew. A lot of millionaire 
skunks own it.” 

“Dan, you're crazy! The Acme 
Co. is owned and run by the same 
man who owns this place—that is, 
he and his family, but he’s most 
of it, and you’re workin’ for him 
right now.” 


Different on the Farm 


“Well, if that’s so, for God 
A’mighty’s sweet and blessed sake, 


why don’t he run his company the - 


way he does his farm? .. . 
Why, say Jack! Do you know 
what the delegates told us when 
we had our strike meetin’? They 
told us the Acme Co. was run by 
the richest and meanest lot of men 
that God ever made—that they 
were just preying on us and 
sweatin’ our life blood out—that 
the profits were scandalous, and 
that there warn’t no reason on 
God’s_ green earth why we 
shouldn’t have more pay, and a 
‘Super’ who wouldn’t make us 


‘work half so hard. . . . My 


God! Mr. Shaw owns the Acme!! 
I can’t hardly think it now. Well! 
all I can say is that if Mr. Shaw 
made himself known in that com- 
pany and treated his men same as 
he does up here, he needn’t have 
had any strikes and there’s nothin’ 
ner men wouldn’t have done for 
im.” 





“One o’clock? All right, Mr. 
Evans, we’re comin’ !” 





Cure for Discontent 


There are two kinds of discon- 
tent in the world: the discontent 
that works, and the discontent that 
wrings its hands. The first gets 
what it wants, and the second loses 
what -it has. There’s no cure for 
the first but success; and there’s no. 
cure at all for the second.—Gordon: 


Graham. aar 
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Says “Sam” 
(Continued from page 526) 

“Every man is a capitalist who 
has something laid aside for future 
yse, whether it is a bushel of seed 
corn or a million dollars. His 
recognition by the public is a 
question of what he has and how 
much of it. 

“If Smith had saved up and in- 
yested in pigs the natural increase 
might have given him a herd of 
seven hundred. Smith couldn’t 
have personal use for seven hun- 
dred pigs, but no one of his neigh- 
bors would think it necessary to 
tell him what to do with, them, 
neither would they feel that some- 
how they had been defrauded. In- 
stead of pigs Smith invested so 
that he made a million dollars, and 
sure everyone wants to tell him 
what to do with it, and they all 
feel that somehow he has got the 
best of them. 

“Tt’s easier to call the other fel- 
low a crook than to get out and 
hustle yourself. There’s a deal of 
human laziness kept hidden by a 
camouflage of words. 

“Capital and the capitalist may 
not always appear as beautiful ex- 
amples, but they are the practical 
agents of progress and prosperity 
and the means that gets us some- 
where. 

“The individual thinks, the crowd 
acts on impulse. The individual 
saves, the crowd destroys. The in- 
dividual looks to the future, the 
crowd thinks only of the present. 
The individual progresses where 
the crowd always obstructs. 

“The common activities of life 
are caused by necessity, but the 
creative work and all progress are 
through hope of reward. The 
community exists through the cap- 
ital of the individuals. The individ- 
uals obtain capital through service 
to the community. The one is en- 
tirely dependent upon the other. 
A dead horse never pulled a plow. 
A house has to be built before it 
can be lived in. Any fool can blow 
up a bridge but it takes an en- 
gineer to build one.” 





I do not approve of the present 
day college graduate. My main 
object against a college graduate is 
that he objects to work, especially 
when it is dirty work. He does not 
want a job with much work to it. 
He expects to be appointed fore- 
man at the end of his sixth week. 
Most of the men working for me 
have never gone to college. The 
college graduates that I have 
usually show a lack of imagination. 
They scarcely have any sugges- 
tions to make in their daily routine 
which might lead to improvements 
in their departments.—Thomas A. 
Edison. 
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PRODUCTIVENESS 
AND PROFIT IN 
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What Is the Cash Value 
of Knowledge ? 


Knowledge is power; but can its real value be gauged in 
dollars and cents? General knowledge is difficult to appraise, 
but specific knowledge can be readily turned into cash. Indus- 
trial executives have at their command an enormous fund of 
general information, compiled by statistical organizations, but 
the value of this information is lessened because of the necessity 
for combing the mass of data for such portions as apply to the 
needs of the individual. - 


Present day conditions have shown the need for knowledge 
that is specific—knowledge that brings either an actual economy 
or increased revenue, or both. Specific knowledge of this char- 
acter is now available in AVRAM EXAMINATIONS and 
REPORTS. An Avram Report gives you knowledge of cash 
value. For it is based on an exhaustive study of YOUR par- 
ticular business—not on a survey of business in general. It 
discovers and solves YOUR problems individually instead of 
offering a general panacea for the ills of industry as a whole. 


An AVRAM REPORT illuminates every vital function of 
your organization—analyzes it, strengthens the weak points and 
points the way to ultimate development of its potential strength. 
It is an examination and report of YOUR business, on YOUR 
premises, studying YOUR conditions, YOUR geographical posi- 
tion, YOUR labor problems, YOUR product and YOUR market. 
One finding of Avram Specialists may result in the discovery of 
economies or sources of increased revenue that would never 
come to light through the most diligent study of general statis- 
tics. Therein lies the CASH VALUE OF AVRAM SERVICE. 


AVRAM RECOMMENDATIONS, based on the findings of 
the examination, lay down a constructive program for improve- 
ment in financial structure, production methods, engineering 
practices, administration policies and marketing facilities. These 
recommendations, when put into effect, insure a practical, suc- 
cessful business policy and the cash value of knowledge— 
Prosperity. 

Ask for a copy of “Science in Industry”—26 pages 


of vital information based on 18 years’ knowledge 
and experience in solving industrial problems. 


M-H-AVRAM’8&-COMPANY 
Industrial and Management Engineers 
360 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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How Much 
Should Your 
Dollar Earn? 


Those dollars you have worked 
hard for and laid by—how 
much should they earn for you? 


Seventeen years ago Roger W. 
Babson discovered that a defi- 
nite law governs securities and 
their earning power—a law 
that enables you to figure in 
advance whether the price of 
your securities will be higher 
or lower—whether the compa- 
nies back of them will be 
stronger or weaker—whether 
they will earn more or less. 


Babsons 
REPORTS 


These principles have been 
worked out into what has 
come to be known as the Bab- 
son Method—a plan that is fol- 
lowed today by more than 
10,000 of the keenest execu- 
tives; a plan that enables them 
to enjoy half again to twice the 
usual return without the risk, 
worry or loss of time involved 
in ordinary investment and 
speculation. 


Principle Holds True 


This is the method followed now 
by men investing hundreds of 
thousands but the principle 
applies to every single thou- 
sand dollar8 of investment. 


Write for Rusehee 


You will find the 
whole story— 
principles and 
all—in the book- 
let, ‘‘ Getting the 
Most From Your 
Money.”’ 
Tear Out the 
emo 


—now—and hand 
it to your secretary 
when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 
No obligation. 


eeseessesuuunt Clip off here /SeReeeaneees 


Memo for Your Secretary 


Write Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: Please 
send me Booklet B35 


Getting the Most From Your Money,”’ gratis. 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS | SAY 


——=)) J 





(Continued from page 511) 


on the basis of 3 per cent. for the first ten 
years, 3% per cent. for the next fifty-two 
years and sufficient payments on account 
to liquidate the entire debt in sixty-two 
years. 

There has been some misgiving here as 
well as in Britain over, first, the ability 
of Britain to remit to us every year a sum 
equal to $5 for every man, woman and 
child in Britain and, second, over the 
effect such payments may have upon the 
finances and the industry of the two 
countries. 

I confess that I cannot become alarmed 
over Britain’s ability to meet this strain. 
Rather do I feel that the effect upon her 
will be less insidiously harmful than the 
effect may prove to be upon us in the long 
run. The young man who has to work 
very strenuously to help to support his 
parents or to support his family usually 
develops more virile, more self-reliant, 
more industrious qualities and habits than 
the young man who regularly receives re- 
mittances from home. Please remember 
that Bismarck declared that, if Germany 
ever won another war against France, it 
would be better for Germany to have to 
pay a large indemnity to France than to 
compel France to pay a large indemnity 
to Germany. This statement was inspired 
by what happened to each country follow- 
ing France’s payment of a billion dollars 
to Germany after the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870. 


Paves Way for Co-operation 


The settlement of Britain’s debt to us 
should pave the way for closer co-operation 
on the part of both countries in efforts to 
restore peace and bring about a fresh 
start on the continent of Europe. Here- 
after there will be less suspicion regarding 
the honesty and the aspirations of Britain. 
Both Britain and the United States may 
be prepared to undertake jointly difficult 
and delicate tasks which neither might 
have cared to essay alone. 

In fact, the importance and the possibili- 
ties of the debt settlement cannot easily be 
overestimated. 

Do I run the risk of being considered 
unbalanced when I say that I regard the 
outlook abroad with less misgiving than I 
regard prospects at home? 

What I have in mind especially is the 
danger that business will become so brisk 
here that prices and wages will soar to 
untenable heights and thus precipitate a 
collapse of the whole business boom. 

Readers of these articles may have be- 
come tired of reading such sentiments, 
seeing that I have been expressing them 
for months. The fact is, however, that 
the danger I long ago foresaw is not be- 
coming less but has gradually been be- 
coming more potent. 

As to the extent of the expansion in 
business activity there can be little ques- 
tion. We see a record-breaking volume 
of railway traffic, postal receipts, buyers 
visiting metropolitan markets; we see the 
iron and steel output eclipsing anything 
known before the war, we see mail-order 


business expanding enormously, we gee 
the building boom bowling along undimip. 
ished, we see the leading automobile map. 
ufacturers feverishly struggling to mee; 
demands for their cars; prices of sych 
basic commodities as cotton, copper, rub- 
ber, wool, oil, sugar, silk, lead, paper. 
steel, lumber, are rising noticeably, the 
head of the steel industry of America re. 
ports operations restricted by inability t 
obtain enough labor and similar complaint: 
are coming from other sources. 


Since January 1 new capital has bee 
raised by security issues to the tune of 
well over a billion dollars, a wholly un- 
precedented amount. Yet security quota- 
tions have heroically withstood all this 
pressure and at this writing are no lower 
than they were at the beginning of the 
year. 


The Danger of Inflation 


We shall inevitably run into wage agi 
tation and, in all probability, strikes. That 
wages will advance is certain if the up 
ward movement in the cost of living con- 
tinues—and it is likely to continue for 
some months. 


What we have to fear quite as much 
as untoward happenings in Europe is un- 
wholesome, disaster-breeding inflation ai 
home, leading to hasty over-expansion, and 
then to sudden and sharp restriction of 
buying by consumers. If prices and wages 
can be kept within bounds, and if agri- 
cultural conditions and prices prove 
encouraging, then we shall be justified 
in looking for a continuance of wide- 
spread busihess and activity. 

In that case, the new Congress is likely 
to be called upon by both industry and 
agriculture to amend the present crudely- 
conceived restrictions on immigration. 

Meanwhile, good securities, including 
railway issues, should continue to give a 
satisfactory account of themselves. 





Views of Leaders 


America’s foreign policy was severely 
criticized by ex-Governor Frank C. 
Lowden of Illinois and a leading can- 
didate for the Republican nomination 
for President in 1920, in an address. 
Referring to the isolation of America, 
Governor Lowden said that the word 
might be sweet to many Americans, but 
the fact was that America had not had 
isolation for a generation. “As soon as 
we recognize that fact,” he declared, 
“we will effect an effective foreign 
policy. 

“Since we are involved in the world’s 
affairs, are we going to do something to 
avoid a war, or are we going to wait 
until we are engaged in another great 
war? 

“If we are willing to pay the price, 
maybe we can get back our isolation. 
But let me tell you the price. It would 
be the reversion of 30 per cent. of our 
wheat fields and 20 per cent. of our corn 
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felds back to the native prairie land; 
50 per cent. of the cotton fields of the 
South would go back to the original 
forest; we would close up a lot of cop- 
per mines; and we would have to com- 
pletely revolutionize our industry and 
commerce if we would regain the isola- 
tion which we long ago lost. Are we 
willing to pay the price?’ 


A Word of Caution 


Business men will do well to temper 
their business optimism with caution, 
declares J. H. Tregoe, secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Association of 
Credit Men. He says: “Since in the 
face of an unrehabilitated Europe we 
have succeeded in obtaining a fair 
measure of business activity and pros- 
perity, it would seem unwise to over- 
emphasized our dependence on Euro- 
pean conditions. But, on the other 
hand, we cannot expect our present 
trend toward prosperity to be main- 
tained or accelerated in the face of de- 
teriorating European conditions. The 
farmers of America, and no less their 
business associates, are hoping that the 
present crisis in Europe may forecast 
an improvement rather than a further 
disintegration of European commerce 
and finance.” 


Labor Shortage in Steel Mills 


Judge Gary, chairman of the board 
of directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation, asked to comment upon 
the small American steel export trade 
figures compared with British steel ex- 
ports, replied: “The export demand 
for steel is taken care of after the do- 
mestic demand. At the present time we 
cannot fill domestic requirements. It is 
true that we are not running at full 
capacity. But we never run 100 per 
cent.—that is a theoretical goal seldom, 
if ever, reached. We are operating now 
about 85 per cent. and cannot increase 
this much immediately on account of 
various conditions. One of these condi- 
tions is lack of sufficient supply of work- 
men, which can be remedied only by in- 
creased immigration. Another limiting 
factor has been the difficulty of getting 
enough coal. Another is the lack of 
transportation to carry our product 
iway to consumers.” 


Rubber Production 


Declaring that the time has come for 
America to develop her own crude rub- 
ber resources, Harvey S. Firestone, tire 
manufacturer, points out that 85 per 
cent. of the world’s crude rubber pro- 
duction is now controlled by British 
capital, while 70 per cent. of it is con- 
sumed by the United States. “It is 
time,” says Mr. Firestone, “for America 
to awaken to her weakness, even in 
time of peace, in her source of supply 
for the important commodity. . . In- 
vestigation shows that we have in the 
Philippine Islands more than 1,000,000 
acres equal to any land in the Far East 
for production of rubber. 

“All that is needed is a modification 
of the laws of the islands to make it 
possible and safe for American capital 
to make large investments there and 
develop the Philippines industrially 
until they become among tiie most 
valuable in the Orient.” 








Consider what these Facts 
can mean to Investors 


Consider the following in choosing the most reliable 
advisory service for investors. 


Brookmire’s forecasts anticipate changes in the direction of 
prices earlier than any other service. 


Its basic chart is the most scientific chart ever produced. It 
is the only chart indicating the exact month when a change 
of prices should occur. 


Greater profits can be made more safely by following the 
basic principles governing the Brookmire Service. 


Brookmire appeals to you, therefore, as an investor who pre- 
fers an honest service, scientifically constructed, with a long 
record of successful service. Our bulletin S-23 fully describes 
this Service. Send for a free copy today. 


| pe TE ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 


FAR 25 West 45th Street New York 
" The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 





In “This Freedom’— 


The retired Mr. Simcox, one of the most interesting 
characters in “This Freedom,” gives a keen argument for 
dealing with the agency which knows your problem when 
he says: 


“A man should no more walk into one of the leading 
offices just because it happens to be one of the 
leading offices and there take out his policy or poli- 
cies than he should walk into and take for occupation 
the first vacant house he sees, merely because it is, 
as a house, a good house.” 


“It may be a most excellent house but it may not be 
in the least the house most suitable to his require- 
ments.” 


But if an agency is a leader and still does suit ex- 
acting requirements, that agency is entitled to patronage. 
We are proud that Fidelity-Phenix agents are advisors 
on insurance matters to the most progressive of 
America’s property owners. 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


C. R. STREET 
President 


HENRY EVANS 


Chairman of th. Board 





“Awerrca Porn” 


Cash Capital: Five Million Dollars 
MONTREAL 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Odd Lot 
Trading 


The many advan- 
tages it offers the 
small as well as the 
large investor are 
outlined in a book- 
let which we will 
gladly send to any- 
one interested. 


Ask for Booklet F-495 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir. & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway 26 Court St. 
New York Brooklyn 




















Odd Lots 


are a sound method of 
investment, permitting 
the investor of moderate 
means to diversify his 
holdings among good 
marketable securities. 


We specialize in the 
execution of Odd Lot 
orders for any listed 
securities — helpful 
booklet free on re- 
guest. 


Ask for No. 8 


HOLM"& (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York City 

Telephone BOWling Green 6508 
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Stock Market Outlook 


biciaas Street Puts the Emphasis on Good News— 
Rising Costs Cut Steel Profits 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1921 


Spb a mixture of good and bad 
news to weigh and sift out, accord- 
ing to its best judgment, Wall Street in 
its formation of day-to-day sentiment 
has chosen to magnify the good and 
minimize the bad. But the good news 
has been of a very definite nature, easily 
understood and rapidly translated into 
off-hand convictions; the bad news has 
been rather indefinite and more in the 
nature of apprehension lest an unfav- 
orable turn come in conditions at home 
or abroad. 

It is doubtful if too much importance 
can be attached to the probable con- 
sequences of the good news that Eng- 
land and America have reached an 
agreement on the war debt. This is 
the first definite step toward financial 
rehabilitation since the armistice, and 
is expected to lead the way to other 
inter-Allied agreements that will even- 
tually bridge over all the debt and 
reparation difficulties. 

And by those who look through to 
ultimate results the French occupation 
of the Ruhr is regarded as more likely 
to produce favorable than unfavorable 
consequences. At least, the stock mar- 
ket has ignored all rumblings of 
troubles from this direction. This piece 
of “bad news” has fallen flat. The 
market may have to meet the test of 
further “bad news” of important exten- 
sions of the area of occupation, along 
with the usual crop of “scarehead” ru- 
mors; but, having taken its stand that 
good will likely result in the end, Wall 
Street will probably stic’ to its posi- 
tion. 

How badly misled were those specu- 
lators who sought to make capital out 
of the French “invasion” has been re- 
vealed by the abrupt recovery in francs 
and French Government bonds. On the 
New York market, French “dollar 
bonds” recovered more than 6 points 
and francs rose nearly 13 per cent. in a 
few days—after it was found that there 
was to be no cataclysm. 

One piece of bad news that Wall 


1922 


Street may not have been quite right in 
ignoring was the disappointing earnings 
statement of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion for the last quarter of 1922. It 
was generally expected that speeded-up 
operations at the mills had more than 
made up for losses and added costs due 
to the coal and railroad strikes and the 
20 per cent. advance in the wages of 
common laborers; but this expectation 
was not borne out. Steel common de- 
clined to around 104 on the news and 
then rallied strongly, and because the 
rally seemed to be more impressive tian 
the decline, Wall Street professed to 
be much impressed by excuses for the 
poor earnings statement. 

The wage advance became effective 
last September, and the report for the 
third quarter showed that net earnings 
for September fell to $7,019,590, against 
$10,615,085 for August. The report for 
the fourth quarter reveals the following 
monthly earnings: October, $8,566,354; 
November, $9,663,351; December, $9,- 
322,687. Considering the rapid move- 
ment of steel from the mills in the last 
quarter of the year, following the settle- 
ment of the coal and railroad strikes, 
it must be regarded as disappointing 
that net earnings did not in any month 
reach the high levels of June, July, and 
August. Since operations were at a 
high rate in the last quarter of 1922, it 
is difficult to see how a slightly higher 
rate for the first quarter of 1923 will 
be more effective in offsetting higher 
wages and higher prices for fuel and 
coke. 

After the publication of Steel’s earn- 
ings, an interview quoted Chairman 
Gary as saying that the tendency of 
steel prices, in line with the movement 
of wholesale prices in general, was now 
upward. The interview also pointed out 
that the 20 per cent. wage advance had 
added $4,000,000 monthly to the corpo- 
ration’s payroll. If this means that 
U. S. Steel is to abandon its policy of 
price stabilization and follow the lead 
of the independents in marking up 
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the inference may be bullish, 


ices, 
y eporarily. But can Wall Street so 
soon have forgotten the merry chase 


that ensues when prices begin to run 
after wages? 


Railroad Earnings Encouraging 


To turn again to the favorable side, 
recent railroad earnings statements 
have been very encouraging. December 
reports have, in general, showed im- 
provement in both gross and net over 
results for the last month of 1921. In 
several cases gains in net revenues for 
the full year are shown in comparison 
with 1921; while gross business for 1922 
generally ran substantially higher than 
in 1921 and about equal to 1920, which 
was one of the record years of railroad 
history. And further basis for optimism 
has been furnished by preliminary re- 
ports of January revenue car loadings. 
Atchison reported an increase over 
January, 1921, of 37 per cent.; Illinois 
Central, 33 per cent.; Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, 30.4 per cent.; Chicago & 
North Western, 32 per cent.; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 31 per cent.; and 
Rock Island, 13% per cent. 


Low-Priced Rails Active 


Basing their operations on the im- 
provement in earnings, several pools 
have been active in the low-priced rails 
where least difficulty is encountered in 
obtaining a public following. Baltimore 
& Ohio, St. Louis & San Francisco pre- 
ferred, Southern Railway, and St. Paul 
have been actively strong, and may be 
expected to work higher under favor- 
able market conditions, while they 
should suffer little from a general reac- 
tion. 


Production Costs Higher 


With regard to the general market, 
the writer is inclined to believe that, 
although preliminary estimates indicate 
that in many instances good earnings 
results are to be expected in annual 
statements for 1922, more attention will 
be paid in the near future to the un- 
favorable situation as to labor, raw ma- 
terial, and other production costs which 
are cutting into profits, as revealed by 
the statement of the Steel Corporation. 
So far the workings of this factor tend- 
ing to retard business improvement are 
but faintly revealed; but if mounting 
costs continue to invade profits, the 
check to business may become wide- 
spread and plainly apparent. 


Stocks to Buy 


And, as was pointed out in the last 
previous “Stock Market Outlook,” 
should the market run into a “February 
thaw,” this side of the picture would be 
given more attention. Moreover, it 
hardly seems likely that a sustained 
“spring rise” will start from current 
levels, at least for the over-boomed in- 
dustrial section of the market; so that 
the cautious speculator, pending a 
sizable reaction, should confine his pur- 
chases to the low-priced rails, such cop- 
pers as Anaconda, Kennecott, Utah, and 
Cerro de Pasco, and such backward in- 
dustrials as Central Leather, American 
Agricultural Chemical, U. S. Rubber, 
Wilson & Co. and American Beet 


Sugar. Avoid for a time the stocks that 
scored wide advances last year. 


: Le Oe 

W here 

EFORE keen reporters ferret 
out the features of news, before 
scurrying newsboys receive their 
bundles of dailies, thousands of trees 
must fall to provide an endless supply 
of wood-pulp. Without cheap paper, 
newspapers would be too costly for 
wide circulation. 

From the great spruce forests 
of Maine and lower Canada, 
logs come down to New England 
pulp mills that have been produc-_ 
ing paper for generations. These 
mills are important sources of the 
nation’s newsprint, and many of 
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news 
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them are old clients of this bank. 

In the paper industry, as in all 
other New England industries, The 
National Shawmut Bank is fortu- 
nately placed to render quick, in- 
telligent service. Through branches 
and close connections wherever there 
is need to transact financial busi- 
ness, this bank can often save 
clients days and dollars. 


The services of Shawmut can 
also be used in unusual ways to 
secure reports and carry out in- 
structions as effectively as a per- 
sonal representative. 


MUT BANK 
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TOMORROW’S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
We give the short moves, as well 
as the major swings. You are 
never “Hung Up” with stocks. 
Trial Subscription for One Month 
Costs $15.00 


Sample letter on request 
Wall Street Advisory Service 
6 Church Street New York 




















Traiding Suggestions 
Our fortnightly market letter 


gives our opinion on many of 
the active stocks. 


We will be pleased to send you 
a copy. 


If you cannot call, send for Circular F-415 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consovidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 

















WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK 


OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS ae ee ae os 


$4.00 


$10.00 2-17-28 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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To holders of 


Industrial Bonds 


98 Issues which have 


Callable Features 
Operative Now 


have been listed in a special 

Industrial Bond compilation 
which shows maturities, ex- 

treme dates call privileges 
may be exercised, call prices 
and current market quota- 
tions. Bonds in this group 
having convertible features 
are also indicated. 





A complimentary copy of this 
compilation will be sent on 
request for Letter No. 37. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
Equitable Building 


New York 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland, O. 
































Cities Service Co. 


Six Per Cent Cumulative 


Preferred Stock 





Now yielding over | 


8.55% | 


Increased Earnings 


Net in 1922...... $14,205,674 
Net in 1921...... 12,944,715 


Gain in 1922....$ 1,260,959 


DIVIDENDS WERE 
EARNED 2.41 TIMES IN THE 
YEAR 1922. Net earnings of 
the Public Utility Division: for 
the month of December, 1922, 
were the largest for any month 
in the history of the Cities 
Service Company. 


Send for Circular P-16 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 












60 WALL ST.) 
BRANCHES IN 


NEW YORK 
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“RBC” and Steel 


¥ Bone short interest in Republic Iron 
& Steel was not able to draw much 
comfort from the disappointing showing 
of earnings made by the Steel Corpora- 
tion in the last quarter of 1922. Instead 
of dashing the hopes of those who have 
been accumulating “RBC” and other 
minor steel shares, the Steel exhibit 
simply served to emphasize by com- 
parison the better results obtained by 
the smaller companies. And there was 
again brought to light the old observa- 
tion that the gigantic Steel Corporation 
is notoriously slow in turning the cor- 
ner from deficits to profits, although it 
may be depended upon to get there 
eventually—if the period of improve- 
ment endures. Judge Gary was quite 
optimistic, but he rather spoiled the ef- 
fect of an interview given just before 
sailing for Europe, by remarking, 
enigmatically, “We should proceed with 
caution, but with courage and confi- 
dence.” Wall Street, translating that 
sentiment into action, would go short 
of some stocks and long of others. 


Gulf States Steel 


Another example of what the inde- 
pendent steel companies have been able 
to do in the way of earnings is pre- 
sented by the statement of the Gulf 
States Steel Corporation for the last 
quarter of 1922. Net income, after al- 
lowing for taxes, amounted to $399,942, 
against a deficit of $11,937 in the last 
three months of 1921. The balance avail- 
able for the common stock was equal 
to $3.25 a share, or at an annual rate of 
$13. Based upon quarterly reports, es- 
timates of earnings for the full year 
indicate a balance of about $7.25 for the 
common stock. 


Spicer Manufacturing 


The Spicer Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion is the largest maker of universal 
joints and propeller shafts for passenger 
automobiles and trucks in the United 
States, supplying such makers as Pack- 
ard, Cadillac, Hudson, Studebaker, Mar- 
mon, Pierce-Arrow, White, and Mack. 
Its plants are well located for distribu- 
tion to users; and, in addition to fac- 
tory capacity for turning out 1,000,000 
universal joints annually, it has two 
plants capable of producing 50,000 
frames annually, and at Wilkes-Barre 
the second largest plant for the manu- 
facture of axles for motor trucks, with 
a capacity for 180,000 axles for horse- 
drawn vehicles and 18,000 sets of motor 
truck axles, as well as quantities of 
automobile springs. Brought out at a 
time, several years ago, when flotation 
of accessory and parts companies was 
at its height, Spicer was given a pre- 
mature boom, after which interest in 
the stock dwindled. But earning power 
has been steadily growing and the 
stock now merits attention. For the 
third quarter of 1922, $1.25 a share was 
earned on the 313,750 shares of no-par 
common, and the final result for the 
full year is expected to exceed $5 a 


share—or close to 25 per cent. on the 
present selling price of the shares 


’Frisco Preferred 


Some time ago it was pointed out here 
that the spread between St. Louis- 
Southwestern preferred, which had be- 
gun the payment of dividends, and St. 
Louis & San Francisco preferred, which 
was quite likely to go on a dividend ba- 
sis before the end of 1923, was fully 20 
points, and presented an excellent op- 
portunity for those with speculative 
foresight. At this writing the spread is 
only 14 points, for ’Frisco preferred has 
since moved up fully 7 points, while 
Southwestern preferred has advanced 
only one point. 


Railroad Earnings Up 


The cheapest stocks on the board, 
bar none, are the old-line, dividend-pay- 
ing rails, such as Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Atchison, New York Cen- 


tral, Illinois Central, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Norfolk & Western, and the 
others. But when the rails are men- 


tioned, the public replies, through stand- 
offish attitude and deafness to entreat- 


_ies—“We’re from Missouri.” Apparently, 


they refuse to be led into the rails be- 
cause they havé so often in the past few 
years seen earnings calculations go 
wildly astray because of the apparently 
endless tinkering with freight rates and 
payrolls. The general attitude may be 
stated about like this: “The Transpor- 
tation Act may mean a new era for 
the railroads, but practical proof is so 
far lacking. And every time the rail- 
roads threaten to make a little profit, 
some new ruling, regulation, revision, 
legislation, enactment, ordinance, ex- 
periment, or what-not knocks net earn- 
ings into a cocked hat.” But aren’t we 
nearing the end of all these things? 
The shop strike and the coal strike 
were expensive affairs for most of the 
railroads; but reports for December 
show that earnings have turned upward 
again, and 1923 is a year of great prom- 
ise. Perhaps a little persuasion in the 
form of a sustained upward movement 
in railroad stocks would, quicker than 
anything else, banish all doubt from 
the public mind. 


St. Paul 


St. Paul’s results last fall were not as 
good as had been expected, but in the 
first month of the winter there was a 
sharp turn-about. In December, earn- 
ings rose to the best level since 1912. 
Gross was $13,966,658, against $11,347,- 
782 for December, 1921, and $13,106,676 
for December, 1920. Net operating in- 
come was fully $1,160,253, against only 
$30,291 in 1921. Such results confirm 
faith in St. Paul for a long pull. 


Record Cement Consumption 


Consumption of Portland cement in 
the United States during 1922 was 
116,563,000 barrels, an increase of 21 
per cent. over the best previous year. 
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How to Obtain 7% 
Plus Profit Sharing 


: Buy this Debenture Bond which garries 
: corresponding Certificate of Profit Shar- 
ing, entitling you to your pro rata share 
of at least One-Thizd of Net Profits in 
addition to 7% Bond Interest. Price 
Par ($100). $1,000, $500, $100 pieces. 


Profit Sharing of 1% 
Paid September, 1922 


Another Hodson Enterprise with similar 
connections has paid its bondholders a 
total of 894% in interest and profit 
sharing in less than 9 years. Purchase 
Collateral Bankers Bonds to-day and 
benefit now by the very good present 
yield. You may anticipate increased 
profit sharing as the company attains its 
: full earning power. Use Coupon below. 


Clarence Hodson s (h 


ESTABLISHED 1893 === ING 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New York 
Send me Descriptive Circular B-201 
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The Spring Rise 
{Are you in the right stock— 
the stocks that will make the big 
money during the Spring rise in 
the market? 

|Our Subscribers found profits 
of 10 points in a great many 
stocks during the January rise 
following our December buying 
suggestions, 

| One Stock showed them a profit 
of 50% of its price when we urged 
buying. 

{ Our DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE covers a dozen different 
stocks each day with their pro- 
tection levels and_ probable 
prospective movements. 

{] Our Subscribers are loading up 
with a cheap listed stock which 
we have reason to believe will 
advance within 60 days. 

{ Full particulars regarding this 
stock to each new subscriber to 
our DAILY SERVICE at our 
Special Introductory Rate of $10 
for the first month—same infor- 
mation to weekly subscribers at 
$15 for three months. 


Send for information 


Better still, wire to have subscription 
start at once and if you wish we will 
wire answer, giving name of this stock, 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 


In Continuous Existence 36 Years 
| 44 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 





| 
| 
| 
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profits covering many years’ subscription to 
our service. 








| This information if acted on should. mean 














Use of cement for highways was a 
large factor in making the new record. 
Stocks on hand at the end of 1922 were 
9,132,000 barrels, or 2,804,000 less than 
at the end of 1921. The strength with- 
in the industry explains partly the ex- 
cellent market action of International 
Cement—the only listed cement stock— 
but other reasons are to be found in 
its large contracts for harbor and trans- 
portation tube work. 


“CPU” Pays Dividend 


The declaration of a dividend of 1% 
per cent. on California Petroleum com- 
mon did not come as a surprise to read- 
ers of “Wall Street Pointers.” Un- 
doubtedly, this means a 7 per cent. 
annual basis. 


Sears-Roebuck 


Earnings of nearly $5 a share in 1922 
reveal the remarkable extent of the im- 
provement in the business of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. During the two years 
—1921 and 1922—funded debt has been 
reduced from $50,000,000 to $16,907,900, 
and bank loans have been gradually 
paid off until the total of these obliga- 
tions at the end of 1922 was but $576,535, 
against $44,560,165. And on December 31, 
1922, the ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities was 5% to 1, as against 
3 to 1 in 1920. The most remarkable 
thing about the showing made for 1922 
is the fact that such results were ob- 
tained in the last six months of the 
year, for the turn in sales did not come 
until mid-year. Gross sales last year 
were $182,100,000, against a gross busi- 
ness of over $250,000,000 in previous 
good years; and profits could have been 
made on only a small portion of the 
1922 business, because of the carry-over 
of high-priced inventories. Of course, 
the company owes much to President 
Rosenwald for his personal purchase of 
real estate holdings from the company 
for $16,000,000 and his gift of $5,- 
000,000 of common stock, which staved 
off disaster in the darkest hour. But, 
if nearly $5 a share was earned in a 
year which was half bad and half fairly 
good, doesn’t it seem likely that much 
larger earnings may be expected in the 
current year The only obligation fall- 
ing due in 1923 consists of about $17,- 
000,000 7 per cent. notes which mature 
on October 15. 


The Reading Plan 


The more the Reading plan is studied 
the less it looks like a “melon” and the 
more it looks like a “lemon.” That’s 
a shrewd plan to sell the Reading Iron 
Co. to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. for $8,000,000, after stripping 
it of $6,000,000 cash. But the P. & R. 
Coal & Iron Co. always was the Reading 
“goat.” 


Central Leather 


Those who are getting tired of hang- 
ing on to Central Leather should take 
note of its much improved market ac- 
tion in recent sessions. There are two 
reasons. Inventories have been worked 
off and the company has recently en- 
tered the market for large quantities 
of hides. But reason number two—the 
most important—is that observers think 
they see an improved outlook for ex- 
ports, and exports, it may be said, are 
the decisive factor in Central Leather’s 
profits. 
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A Bear 
Market Ahead? 


Last September and October we 
advised our clients to sell 
stocks. 


In late November we advised 
repurchase of certain specified 
rails, industrials and utilities. 


During the past month we have 
again advised the acceptance 
of many profits. 


What Should 
Be Done Now? 


Should stocks be bought again? Or 
are we facing a broad downwar 
movement that will give some real 
bargains later? 


Our Speculative Bulletin—Recently off 
the press—discusses existing stock 
market conditions from all angles 
fundamental and_ technical, an 
makes specific recommendations. It 
should be invaluable to all investors, 
A few copies of the Bulletin are now 
available FREE 


This Bulletin is a portion of our Com- 
~— Educational, Investment and 
eculative Service—the only Service 

of its kind in the financial world. 


Simply Ask for Bulletin F-17 


American |nstitute of Finance 


141 Milk St ‘* Boston. Mass 

















Income from 
Sixteen States 


An investment based on a 
growing business supply- 
ing necessary services to 
600 communities with a 
population of over 2,300,000. 


8% 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
Par Value $50 Non-callable 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


Approximately 40,000 local 
resident shareholders of the 
operated utility companies 
attest to their standing in 
the respective territories. 


You can purchase this well- 
protected investment by 
mail, safely and convenient- 
ly, either for cash or by our 
10-Payment Plan. 


Ask for Circular BJ-131 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 


208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 
Boston — Providence — New Haven 
Detroit - Minneapolis - Oklahoma City 
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This Handy 
Investment 
Record 


saves unnecessary trips to 
your safe deposit box and 
quickly furnishes complete 
information—amounts, inter- 
est dates, maturities, prices, 
taxable status, etc., of your in- 
vestment holdings. 


It is made in loose-leaf formsothat pages 
may be added as required—the pocket 
size is handy and compact. 

Included is a bond interest table, also 
achart of information on all issues of 
Liberty and Victory Bonds. 


Income 
Tax Data Is 
Readily cAvailable 


when you use the convenient 

forms provided in this loose-leaf 

booklet for recording purchases 

and sales of securities, income de- 

rived, tax provisions, etc. 

MAIL COUPON BELOW and copy of our 
“Loose 


Security Record” D02 
will be sent promptly without obligation 


HALSEY, 
STUART 
& CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEWYORK BOSTON 
209S.LaSalleSt. 14 Wall Street 82 Devonshire St. 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building Ford Bldg. Security Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat'l Bank Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


jeseseseeseMail to Nearest Offices» 
HALSEY, STUART & Co. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“Loose Leaf Security Record” D0O2, 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Outlook for Dividend Paying Rails Promising for 
Investment and Speculation 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


AR-TIME operating conditions 

created skepticism in the minds 
of the public concerning the ability of 
the railroads to earn at a fair rate that 
has not yet been dispelled. About the 
middle of 1915, average prices for railroad 
stocks sagged below those of indus- 
trials for the first time, and they have 
remained in lower territory ever since. 
The New York “Times’” averages for 
twenty-five railroad stocks stood at 80.57 
at the close of 1916, as against approxi- 
mately 62.50 now. The averages for 
twenty-five industrials are 85.83 and ap- 
proximately 110, respectively. 


cember have appeared. Such as are 
at hand showed a remarkable improve. 
ment over December, 1921, with few 
exceptions. This is simply a reflection 
of increased traffic with operating ex. 
penses near a normal basis. The 
months of September, October, and 4 
part of November, were equally as 
satisfactory from the standpoint of 
gross révenues, but extraordinary op. 
erating expenses growing out of accy- 
mulated equipment repairs caused by 
the shopmen’s strike cut severely into 
net. The temporary expenses are over 
and the way seems clear to a period 
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Attractive Dividend Paying Rails 





Range, 1901-1921 Yield 

Hig Low Rate Price % 
a a aes kin ds nine 170 $7 115 6.10 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 125 42 6 100 6.00 
Chicago & North Western.............. 249 60 5 81 6.20 
oe ae eS ae eae errr ee 348 60 5 74 6.70 
Lehigh Valley ........... Ha Eee re 121 28 3.50 68 5.15 
Teuwmonle G NAskWille. ic... i505. ccc ees 170 76 ¥ 130 5.40 
iy SO COON nica wn dens ecsneeess 174 62 5 94 5.30 
ee ae er ee ree 147 42 7d 112 6.25 
I oi ca kcis cisesensinnsea nines a 61b 5 74 6.70 
I, ic os a ceed Saas ee bige.ke 139 4lc 6 90 6.65 
ca ape Renee” fie eae 219 65 10 137 7.30 





(a) 1903-21; (b) 1905-21; (c) 1904-21; 


(d) plus extras. 








The industrial and railroad situations 
are not comparable, and the market 
averages are presented simply to em- 
phasize the low levels at which the rails 
are selling as compared with 1916, and 
the consequently strong technical posi- 
tion of such issues. From a purely mar- 
ket standpoint, also, there is very likely 
to be a large volume of railroad financ- 
ing in 1923, which can be carried out 
under bullish conditions only. 

The total outstanding capitalization, 
exclusive of railway securities held by 
the companies themselves, in 1916, was 
$16,332,578,300. At the close of 1921, 
total capitalization was $17,159,855,500. 
The net increase during this period was 
only $827,277,200. Against this the gain 
in investment in road and equipment 
was from $16,884,440,038 to $19,496,000,- 
000, or $2,611,599,962. This means that 
the railroads have put back into their 
properties almost $2,000,000,000 that 
is subject to being capitalized, and se- 
curities issued against it. 

Not only is there likely to be a good 
market for railroad securities in order 
to promote new financing, but the un- 
derlying condition of railroad securities, 
namely, indicated earning power, war- 
rants it. 

A group of dividend-paying common 
stocks is suggested here for the investor. 
These companies are developing their 
normal, or better than normal, earning 
power and the outlook for dividends is 
stable. New financing requirements 
and indications of strong earning power 
afford a combination that should lead 
to higher prices. 

At the time of the present writing 
very few reports for the month of De- 


of satisfactory net income. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad on 
the basis of eleven months, earned at 
the annual rate of 12.70 per cent. on 
the common stock in 1922. Actually, 
net for the year will probably exceed 
this estir.ate. The company controls 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
through ownership of a majority of the 
outstanding stock. Atlantic Coast Line 
is one of the few roads earning in ex- 
cess of 5.75 per cent. on property 
valuation, the return for the first eleven 
months of last year being at the annual 
rate of 7.46 per cent. 

Atchison, for the eleven months, 
earned at the annual rate of 11.50 per 
cent. on the common. This road in its 
early days, had a stormy financial time 
of it, but with the final reorganization 
in 1895 was placed on a sound basis 
and has become one of the most suc- 
cessful earners in the country. Its ter- 
ritory is being continually developed 
and the earning power now established 
warrants an increase in the dividend 
rate before a great length of time. 

Chicago & Northwestern was handi- 
capped in the early part of 1922 by 
the character of its traffic. Normally 
almost 50 per cent. of its loadings is 
composed of mine products. Such traf- 
fic was comparatively light in the early 
months of last year, and even yet is 
below the volume that would normally 
obtain. The road, however, is recov- 
ering and 1923 should see material im- 
provement. The preferred and common 
participate on the basis of 7 per cent. 
for the preferred, then 7 for the com- 
mon, then 3 per cent. for the preferred, 
then 3 per cent. for the common, after 
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1922 


Complete Bond 
Record 


Our record of all the 
issues traded in on New 
York Stock Exchange 
during 1922 shows: 


(1) Tax status of each 
bon 

(2) Call Price 

(3) Price Range 


(4) Income Value and 
Yield 


(5) Maturity and In- 
terest Dates 





A copy of this comprehensive 
record will be sent to investors 
upon request. 


Mc DONNELL& (Co. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 














Service 


In All Markets 


STOCKS COTTON 
BONDS GRAIN 


Recent issues of our Market 
Letter analyze the earnings and 
market position of 
AMERICAN CAN 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 
The current issue comments on 
Dectmber earnings of the im- 
portant rails and analyzes 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
and 


PERE MARQUETTE 
Send for Circular FM-5 


Carden, Green & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Eschange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chéoage Board of Trade 
43 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 


| Telephone—Hanover 0607 




















which both share pro rata. Indications 
are that the common dividend was just 
about earned in 1922. 

Louisville & Nashville earned at the 
rate of 14.33 per cent. on the capital 
stock, based on eleven months’ return. 
Railroads operating in the South 
showed a _ remarkable recovery in 
earning power last year. As a group 
they fared better than any other, large- 
ly because of the upturn in cotton 
prices and the resultant improved buy- 
ing power in their territory. 


Lehigh Valley 


Lehigh Valley is just about earning 
its dividend, this being satisfactory 
considering the difficulties in the coal 
industry last year and the important 
degree to which coal revenues enter 
into this company’s earning power. 
This stock is probably the most specu- 
lative of any in the group suggested 
here because of the segregation pro- 
ceedings which may take place soon. 
The original plan was objected to by 
the Government, and a new proposal, 
it is believed, will be very much more 
satisfactory to the stockholders. 

Great Northern, also, is just about 
earning the present 5 per cent. divi- 
dend, on the basis of eleven months’ 
showing. A decided turn for the better 
has taken place, however, with the 
improvement in the mining and lumber in- 
dustries, and 1923 should see a consider- 
ably larger return on the stock. The effect 
of the dividend reduction in December is 
fully discounted. ; 

New York Central, on the basis of 
eleven months’ operations, earned at the 
rate of about 6.75 per cent. on the stock. 
This is, however, no criterion of actual 
earning power. The shopmen’s strike 
was costly, and, moreover, there were 
certain changes in accounting which 
make comparison with the preceding 
years impossible. The main point is 
that gross revenues showed a healthy 
gain over the preceding year, even 
under lower freight rates. New York 
Central is one of the roads that is 
expected to increase its dividend rate 
before long. 


Norfolk & Western 


Norfolk & Western earned about 11 
per cent. in 1922, based on eleven 
months’ return. The regular dividend 
is 7 per cent., but an extra of $1 a 
share was paid in the last quarter of 
1922. 

Northern Pacific, based on eleven 
months’ earnings, earned 5.29 per cent. 
on the stock in 1922. This road is in 
about the same position as Great 
Northern and has been subject to the 
same handicaps. The corner has been 
turned, however, and in 1923 it should 
approach its old earning power. 

Southern Pacific earned at the rate 
of 11.30 per cent. in 1922, on eleven 
months’ showing. This company is 
subject to a considerable expansion in 
earning power on account of its varied 
activities, and improvement in the 
political situation in Mexico being~ of 
particular importance on account of 
the large investment in that country. 
Union Pacific earned about 10.67 per 
cent. on eleven months’ return. This 
was because of unusual operating con- 
ditions and 1923 bids to see improve- 
ment. 








SPECIAL EDITION 
BOOKLET 


on 


STANDARD OIL 
ISSUES 


This Booklet, which 
is now ready for dis- 
tribution, shows all 
of the recent changes 
in capitalization and 
other matter revised 
to date. 


Copies will be supplied 
free on request for E-21 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad Street New York 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 


























MAIL 
INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
keeps in touch with each one of 
eur out-of-town 


contact with changing market con- 
ditions. 


If you live out-of-town there is no 
reason why you cannot satisfac- 
torily invest your funds with the 
helpful co-operation of our Mail 


We shall be glad to mail |i 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail” 
to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & CO. 


Formerly Graham & Miller 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway New York 
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Married? 


Yes or no—some day some- 
body will be dependent on 
you, anyway. 


Better get started right now 
while it’s easy to make a 
comfortable provision for 
that time. 


And the best plan is one 
that will help you — one 
that will increase your in- 
come from the day you 
start. 

You can do this by accumulating 
good interest-paying bonds on 
the Herkins Partial Payment 
Plan. Make your own choice 
from our current list of bonds 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange or equal quality. 


Reliable, marketable bonds — 
20% down, balance on monthly 
payments—that’s the way to 

“Invest While You Save” 


Send for list and booklet ex- 
plaining this attractive plan 


Herkins & Company 


Bonds for Investment 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














he Laclede Gas 


LIGHT COMPANY 


does the entire gas bus- 
iness in St. Louis. 


The First Mortgage 
Collateral and Refund- 
ing 544% Gold Bonds of 
this Company, due 1953, 
are secured by a direct 
mortgage on all the 
physical property of the 
Company, and through 
pledge of prior lien 
bonds, share equally in 
the lien of the closed 
first mortgage of the 
company. 


Company has a long 
record of substantial 
earnings. 


We offer these bonds at 
a price to yield abou! 
75%. 


Circular on request 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
Investment Securities 

62 Cedar Street, New York 

105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


St. Louis Cleveland Philadelphia Boston 
Buffalo Detroit Scranton Pittsburgh 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Domestic Bonds Firm—Foreign Issues Irregular— 
Speculative Opportunity in French Bonds 
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T= list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi- investment 
issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons of 
prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The investor 
is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he intends to do busi- 
ness with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


1920 1921 Now Yield 

High Low High Low About % 

LCD Liberty 3%4s* ...... June 15, 1947 10040 89.10 96.70 8600 101.48 3.44 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s* ...Nov. 15, 1942 92.86 81.10 9780 85.30 98.56 4.36 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s* a 15, 1928 95.00 85.00 98.30 88.00 9888 4.45 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s ....Oct. 15, 1938 99.40 94.70 100.24 95.86 98.80 4.47 
LCD Treasury 4%s* ..... Oct. 15, 1952 ---- 100.00 4.25 

Foreign and Municipal Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About 6 

CRP Gay ee TOPOS he ook a ose 0eaiae nance 1945 108% 7.15 
UDR See oe OR) ON A 1937 10334 5.15 
M New Yotk City 43458" 620. cece cee cesws 1957 107 4.15 
M City of Minneapolis 41%4s*¥..............c000 1952 ions 4.20 
Be Bete OE CRM GI occ cocci scccsces 1947 oak 425 
M Dommion of Canada: SB...) oo eae. sclesews.c 1931 101 4. 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe gen. 4s*...... 1995 8834 4.50 
BM Ationtic Const Lane. Ist 46? ooo icceicccscaice 1952 88 475 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%4s*......... 1987 75 4.70 
M OM. ¥. Comtral Ds &., B60 DIGS... sev cccscvcces 1997 76 4.65 
PE Pemmayivamis. Gem. Se aa aoics cans dese cesta "1968 100 5.00 
D Sothern Pace Fer cco cc bok ew ss vcesic 1955 88 4.75 
EP UO CUI TRE I osc 5 esi os erapaomrere ieieins 1947 93% 4.40 

Second Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s.............. 1933 79 7.25 
oe Ee rere ee 1946 95 5.45 
M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s................. 1929 93 5.30 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s.............. 1935 94 © 5.65 
CD St. Louis-San. Francisco Prior Lien 6s..... 1928 99 6.05 
CD Virgmia Ratlway Bet Sb... 6c. s.ccccccccnne 1962 9614 5.20 

Public Utility Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About 6 
OE Prien Tl TA Bis vices n ce cscce cadees 1929 92% 5.40 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s........ 1956 100 5 00 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s................... 1947 88 7.00 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s................. 1943 96% 5.25 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s....... 1941 91% 5.70 
ee Ee Se rr eee 1944 10034 5.95 


Industrial Bonds 
Price Yield 


Maturity About % 

CD Amer. Seolt. & Ref. lat Se... 0. .cccscccae 1947 91 5.65 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ext. 5Ss.............scee00. 1926 9834 5.55 
oe RR Se ee ee ree 1932 99014 6.05 
CD General Electric Deb. 66. ............ccecess 1940 105 5.55 
Co t. &.. memeer Tet Oe We Ge... .. cass ccoves 1947 88 5.95 
D Westinghouse Elec. & M. 7s..........-..05. 1931 108% 5.60 


L = $50, C = $100, D= $500, M = $1,000. *Legal Investment in New York State. 
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Second Grade Domestic 
Issues Attractive as Earn- 
ing Power Grows 


bond market as a whole is firm 
ler the influence of an expanding 
of credit resources. Foreign 


: 


i. ave been subject to much irre- 
wylarity, with pronounced weakness in 
: ace of French bonds, followed by 
or The bond market, as well as 
the stock market, discounts in ad- 
vance such developments as may effect 
security values, and because of the 
variable element which enters into such 


4 movement, prices are frequently car- 
ried lower or higher than is shown 
‘ards to have been justified. It 
appears that French bonds were 
cold more precipitously than actual 
conditions warranted, and former 
owners are repurchasing. There are 
possibilities in the Ruhr occupa- 
tion but at present levels French bonds 
afford speculative possibilities. They 
should not be bought for pure invest- 
ment and even those speculatively in- 
clined should not indulge too heavily. 

Among domestic bonds the second- 
grade issues are more attractive. While 
there is no indication of higher money 
rates at this time, neither is there an 
indication of much lower rates. First- 
grade bonds have their values deter- 
mined principally by credit conditions 
and the outlook, consequently, is one 
of little price movement in either direc- 
tion. The values of second-grade bonds 
are determined by both credit conditions 
and a variable margin of safety. 
Earning power in nearly all branches of 
industry, and especially in the trans- 
portation field, is gaining, and the is- 
sues where interest has not been cov- 
ered by a very wide margin heretofore, 
are assuming an attractive position. In 
this group, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul convertible 5s, 2014, Chicago Great 
Western 4s, 1959, and Erie General 4s, 
1996, are well worthy of consideration 
for speculative investment. 


The year 1922 established a new rec- 
ord in financing. Total new offerings 
amounted to $5,080,245,054, according to 
the “Financial Chronicle.” Of this 
amount, $807,106,192 was used to pay off 
or retire existing issues, leaying the net 
new financing at $4,273,138,863. This 
compares with $3,581,958,412 in 1921, 
$3,034,834,192 in 1920, and $3,388,403,408 in 
1919. Municipal financing showed a 
moderate contraction aggregating $1,- 
072,484,757 in 1922, as against $1,208,- 
768,274 in 1921. Foreign government 
bonds amounted to $431,305,000, against 
$385,270,000. 


afterv 
now 


grave 





A group of bankers has purchased 
the Dictaphone Department of the 
Columbia Graphophone Company and 
has set it up as an independent con- 
cern, to be known as the Dictograph 
Corporation. C. K. Woodbridge, for 
the past five years head of the dicta- 
phone organization, will be president 
f the new company. 

* 6 @ 

Fifty-one parts and equipment makers 
affiliated with the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association have taken 
space at the twenty-first annual Auto- 
mobile Show to be held in Boston, 


Mrarch 10-17, 1923. 














a night watchman in 


a pledge of safety. 





Among Those Owning: 


A Company is known by the stockholders it keeps. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 


derives most of its revenues from its investments in 
the Bell System, includes among its stockholders 
many of the big and conservative investors of the 
Nation, but it has also an army of smalkinvestors. 
It has more than 245,000 stockholders with an 
average holding of only about 26 shares. 


A lineman in Seattle; a supervisor in New Orleans; 
delphia—thousands of these telephone workers 
own stock in the System which they serve. 


This is a surety against inefficiency and waste. It is 


A.T.& T. pays 9% dividends on over $700,000,000 of stock out- 
standing. Today the stock can be bought in the open market 
to yield approximately 7%. Full information sent on request. 


Boston; a clerk in Phila- 





195 Broadway 





ECURITIES CO. ire 


D.F. Houston, Pres. 








NEW YORK 




















No. 1—MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
By B. C. Forbes. 500 Pages. 50 Illustrations. 


B. C. Forbes takes you behind the scenes and inte the 
intimate confidence of fifty of America’s business 
giants. The fundamental make-up ef successful men; 


cnc ccccccces cesencesesesesstescbecene ” 





No. 2—KEYS TO SUCCESS 

By B. C. Forbes. 248 Pages. 
One of the greatest books on how to GET THERE! 
Intensely practical, vivid, inspiring, invigorating, A 
gold mine of ideas and METHODS on how to develop 
TEAMWORK, Initiative Personality, Judgment. Cour- 
age and 25 other essential qualities to big- $2.00 
RONEN TIONS. GOD bniesiccbddbccpaeekics 


FORBES MAGAZINE: 





FILL IN HERE AND THEN MAIL THIS COUPON 


your expanes or Temti'in full’ on renipe ot vos ane 
TROD So skicb ssnal ete s aces 
ot eae yt eee ere bier 
F.-2:17-4 City and State............ 


FORBES 


RECOMMENDS 


THESE BOOKS 


No. 83—FORBES EPIGRAMS 
A Theusand Thoughis on Life and Business 
By B. C. Fo-bes. 160 Pages. 

Not a mere book this—but the entire papieinny and 
Philosophy of life and business in book form. A prac- 
tical encyclopedia of human nature. One er more 
Epigrams on every form of human aspiration, $2.00 
impulses, emotions, motives and actions...... 





No. 4—THE SILVER LINING 


Sunshine on the Business Trail. By Thomas Dreier. 
“Hew te be a millionaire without a million” is the 
keynote of this book. It is ag refreshing ag the gun 
‘ rain. It will keep the 
geet boost, It will show 


all circumstances 
out the lovable features of 
around you, ine af Gee ae Oe ee 
worth-while things of life no matter ow $2.00 
great or small is your worldly-fortune........ a 





tion. I will either return the book within five days at 
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THIS FREE BOOK- 


has shown thousands the 
way to increased incomes 


Do you know that you can make your money 
double itself in 10 years—without any risk 
whatever? That while many are satisfied with 
3%, you can easily get 7% with safety? That 
you can invest your money to bring twice and 
more than twiceits present income? — and 
that you can do this with absolute safety? 

“Common Sense in Investing” tells the dif- 
ferent types of investments; which kind is 
best and safest; how to be sure your money 
is fully protected; how to realize a 7% yield, 
and how easy it is to buy bonds. Here in 
clear, easily understood form, is the entire 
framework of investment procedure; the fun- 
damentals that every one should know, and 
the one and only sure way of being sure of 
the safety of your investment. The informa- 
tion it contains should be part of everyone’s 
general knowledge of business. 

This valuable booklet and ‘‘Forman 
Bonds, 100% Safe” are free to every investor 
or prospective investor. They contain the wis- 
dom accumulated by George M. Forman & 
Company during 38 years of doing business 
without loss to a customer. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
(TPR R RRR RRR RRR REE ERE RRR ERR EE SE 


George M. Forman & Company 
Dept. 52, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Without obligation, please send me the book or books 
checked below. No salesman is to call on me. 


C] “How to Get 7% C] “Common Sense 
With Safety” in Investing’ 


0 EE Eee ae ee 


Address 





Gee 





We're right on the ground : 





$1600—61/,% 
First Farm Mortgage 


Ne 6745. The security is a 160-acre 
farm - miles from market, Excellent 


110 acres under plow. 
buildings $1,500. Land $3,200. Total 
valuauen $4,700. Phase iet us send 
full details of this and other mortgages 
in different aon, also copy of descrip- 
tive pamphlet ‘“‘F.’’ 











E. J. LANDER & SS CoO. 


? GRAND Fe ronns. NORTH DANGTAS 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Farm Mortgages Readily Understood and Easily 
Investigated—Insurance Company Holdings 


By R. D. Maxwell 


Faia alge farm mortgages _have 
been for years one of the favorite in- 
vestments of insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks, loan associations and certain 
individual ‘investors, many people with 
surplus funds to invest have felt that 
they did not possess the necessary facil- 
ities and knowledge to make farm loans 
safely. 

Lack of knowledge should not worry 
a prospective investor in farm mort- 
gages, for no investment is more readi- 
ly understood or more easily investi- 
gated. 

Farm mortgages finance the oldest 
and most important industry known— 
agriculture—and they afford an excel- 
lent field in which to employ funds for 
both the inexperienced and the expert 
investor. The use of the long-term 
mortgage, which is one method of ad- 
vancing credit to the farmer, enables 
those engaged in agriculture to carry 
on their work and also to enlarge their 
producing capacity. 

When we remember that practically 
all of the food products consumed in 
the United States come from the farm 
we can begin to realize why a mortgage 
secured by farm property remains so 
stable in value over a long period of 
time. Of course, there are the so- 
called “boom” times, which, fortunately, 
are few, when values rise rapidly with- 
out regard to the intrinsic worth of 
the land itself. 


Advantages of Farm Mortgages 


An investor in farm mortgages should 
guard against such inflated values when 
loaning on property used for agricul- 
tural purposes But, if he chooses a 
reliable mortgage banker who special- 
izes in farm loans to represent him, all 
details regarding the loan will be taken 
care of and the property appraised so 
that the propability of inflated values 
need not cause the investor any great 
concern. In fact, there is a constant 
factor of appreciation in farm property 
values which increases with the growth 
in population. As more people settle 
in a farming community, new schools, 
churches, roads, etc., have to be con- 
structed as a result of which, real estate 
values rise, thereby increasing the equity 
behind the loan. 

In comparison with other classes of 
investments, farm mortgages enjoy only 
a moderate degree of availability and 
because of the long-term provisions are 
not so readily marketable as are many 
other classes of investment securities. 
Therefore, they are best for the solid, 
settled type of investor, who chooses 
his investment carefully and once 
having placed his funds is content to 
draw interest regularly without dis- 
turbing the principal. 

The average investor will not find it 
possible to look after all the etails 
connected with the loan, nor, in most 
cases, will he be able to give it his 
personal supervision. The mortgage 
bankers do all this, and, if they have 


made their loans conservatively, and 
honestly and capably administered their 
business, it will be found that they have 
steadily expanded their volume and 
completely safeguarded their clients’ 
funds for generations. 

Some of these mortgage bankers are 
able to make the statement that they 
have never allowed an investor in their 
mortgages to suffer a loss. They give 
the farmer good credit facilities on the 
most advantageous terms, based on 
sound business and banking principles, 
which are only a few of the reasons for 
the excellent record of many farm 
mortgage bankers. 


Favored by Large Investors 


The farmer as a debtor is more in- 
dependent of conditions beyond his 
control than are most borrowers, inas- 
much as he controls his own raw prod- 
ucts and, in the majority of cases, 
chooses his own markets. The mort- 
gage banker is interested in seeing that 
the farmer diversifies his crops, reduces 
distributing costs, and has adequate 
marketing facilities—all of which are 
fundamental to the safety of the loan. 


Insurance companies, which invest 
their excess funds with safety of prin- 
cipal as the primary object, have 
learned from many years of experience 
that farm mortgages offer an excellent 
long-term investment. The confidence 
with which they view this class of 
securities is shown by their combined 
holdings of about 15 per cent. of the 
estimated $8,000,000,000 of farm mort- 
gage loans of the country. Other heavy 
investors in farm mortgages are the 
Federal Joint Stock Land banks, farm 
loan associations, and large individual 
investors. 


Most of the institutions mentioned 
maintain their own analysis  depart- 
ments and all securities are thoroughly 
analyzed from the standpoint of safety 
of principal and income, before any 
commitments are made. As stated be- 
fore, while the average investor may not 
have the necessary knowledge or 
equipment to make loans on a sound 
basis he can consult with a reliable 
investment house and receive the same 
expert advice as the banks and insur- 
ance companies obtain through their 
analysis departments. A _ prospective 
investor in farm mortgage bonds should 
use caution when choosing a house to 
deal with. The mortgage bond busi- 
ness has had such a rapid growth in 
the last few years that many unsound 
mortgage houses have sprung up, many 
of them with dubious records. Most 
of the old established mortgage com- 
panies will be found to have pursued 
a conservative practice when apprais- 
ing property for the purpose of loaning 
on it; furthermore, they keep in touch 
with the loan throughout its duration 
and when it matures they take care of 
all the details necessary to calling in 
the bonds. 
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Abou t Important People 
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Henry Clews, notable Wall Street fig- 
ure for more than sixty years, died 
after a long illness. Mr. Clews was in 
his eighty-ninth year. 

John McHugh, president of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank of 
New York, has been elected a director 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R. R. 

Jesse R. Taylor was elected treasurer 
and a director of the American Tobacco 
Company, to succeed J. M. W. Hicks, 
who is retiring from active business. 


Frank A. Vanderlip and Charles A. 
Stone, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent, respectively, of the American 
International Corporation, resigned from 
all connections with the company. M. 
C. Brush, senior vice-president, was 
elected chairman of the Executive 
Committee and president. 

William M. Haines of the Citizens’ 
National Bank of New York before it 
was consolidated with the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, and more recently vice- 
president of the Chatham & Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, has become affiliated with 
the Chemical National. 

Julian W. Potter was elected presi- 
dent of the Coal and Iron National 
Bank of New York. He will succeed 
John T. Sproull, who was elected chair- 
man of the board. 

Philip T. Elting, of Kingston, N. Y., 
has been nominated by President Harding 
for the post of collector of customs for 
the Port of New York. 

Walter H. Bennet has been elected a 


trustee of the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank of New York. 





“The Silver Lining” 


In “The Silver Lining” Thomas Dreier 
is at his best. The lovable author of 
“Sparks from Tom Dreier’s Anvil,” which 
has appeared regularly in Forbes Maga- 
zine, tells us between the covers of his 
new book how to be happy even if we 
have millions and how to be a “millionaire” 
without the millions. 


When you are beset with troubles, petty 
annoyances and worries; when a feeling of 
great despair settles down upon you; when 
work seems to pall; when business and 
personal triumphs no longer exhilarate 
but are like “ashes in the mouth,” then it 
is time for you to shut yourself against 
everything, and read “The Silver Lining.” 
Your clouds will drift away—you will look 
at things from a different perspective— 
you will be rejuvenated. 


The sun shines from every page of this 
book. Thomas Dreier shows you how to 
be happy under all circumstances and con- 
ditions. He points out the lovable features 
of all about you—and shows you how to 
enjoy the really worth while things of life. 
He digs deep into the fonts of the phil- 
osophy of the ages. 


“The Silver Lining” costs only $2, but 
its value to the average business man is 
infinite. Your bookseller can secure it 
for you, at your request, or you can obtain 
it direct from the B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Company, who also publish Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Two Advertisements 
One to Experienced; One to New Investors 














Place your surplus funds in 


First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds 


—where your principal is safe and 
the return to you worth while; 


Safe; as the value of the 
property mortgaged is double the 
amount of Bonds issued. The in- 
come from the property is pledged 
to pay the interest and principal 
when due. 


Worth While; because your 
income is fixed at 7%—a rate at 
which money doubles itself in ten 
years at compound interest. 


Information about other advantages 
reasons why we recommend 
these Bonds will be sent on request. 


CALDWELL & CO. 


Specialists in and First 
Southern Mortgage 
Municipals Bonds 


602 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


New York Cincinnati Chattanooga 
Detroit New Orleans Chicago St. Louis 
Knoxville Birmingham 








NEW ISSUE 
We own and offer 


Citizens Investment Co., 
of West Palm Beach, Fla. 
First Mtge. 7% Gold Bonds 


Dated Sept. 1, 1922 
Due serially July 1, 1931-1937 


Coupon Form 
Denominations $1000-$500-$100 
Interest payable Mar. 1 and Sept. 1 


These Bonds are secured by a first 
lien on the property and income 
of the Citizens Bank Building, at 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Redeemable on and after Sept. 1, 
1927, at 105 and interest. 


Price par and interest 


To Yield 7% 


Circular on application 


CALDWELL & CO. 


Specialists in — and First 
Southern Mortgage 
Municipals Bonds 


602 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


New York Cincinnati Chattanooga 
Detroit New Orleans Chicago St. Louis 
Knoxville Birmingham 























Caldwell & Co., 602 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


Fill in this coupon and interesting information will be forwarded regarding Sound 
Bonds suited to the investment of $100 or $100,000. 
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Are You An Investor? 


Allow us to send you the details of our weekly 
Investors Service, without obligation to you. 


Our Service includes a Weekly Bulletin and Guide plus confidential, 
individual securities through our 


personal attention to your 


OPINION REPORTS. 


Whether you are interested in investment for safety and income; or 
whether you desire securities for temporary income and possible 
appreciation in capital; or securities for the speculative rise only, 
where the income is not important—some feature of our service will 
undoubtedly be of some value to you. — 


We invite your questions—your problems—let us tell you just how 


we can be of service. 


You assume no obligation when 
you write asking for detatls. 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 





120 FIFTH AVENUE 


ee a) =mMVail This Coupon Today=— == == === = ame 


Forbes Investors Service 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 


I shall be glad to receive details of your Service by return mail. It is understood that 


this involves no obligation on my part. 
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PRES. on cae he sic scaew See ccmoda es 
City and State ...........eceeeeee 
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“NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Seasoned Bonds 


for 


Sound 
Investment 


and a few suggestions 
in Speculative issues 


We will be pleased to 
send our current list 
of offerings on request 
for Circular F.M.-6 


W™ Garnesic Ewen 
Investment Securities 
2 WALL ST.—NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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Growing Every Day 


Your “rainy day” fund 
will steadily increase all 
the time that you are 
saving under our 


Partial Payment Plan 


By availing yourself of 
the advantages of this 
plan you will soon own 
sound, interest - bearing 
bonds in denominations 
from $100 to $1,000. 


1 Complete information 
about this plan and the 
bonds you can secure 
through it will be sent 
promptly upon request. 


| Ask for pamphlet C 21. 


AnBickmore &[p 














lll BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 








American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Reports net income of $5,431,040 for 
eleven months ended Nov. 30, 1922. 

American Woolen Co.—Has acquired 
the property of the Strathmore Worsted 
Mills, at Concord Junction, Mass. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co—lIn a 
letter to stockholders calling a meeting 
for Feb. 26, to ratify financing in con- 
nection with the Chile Copper purchase, 
John D. Ryan, chairman, stated that one 
purpose in asking for the authorization 
of $200,000,000 30-year first consolidated 
mortgage bonds, of which only $100,000,- 
000 were recently offered, was in part 
to enable refunding of the $24,669,000 
Series “A” 6 per cent. 10-year bonds, 
due Jan. 1, 1929, which were not callable. 
The $23,080,100 Series “B” 7 per cent. 
10-year bonds are to be retired with 
part of the proceeds of the $100,000,000 
consolidated mortgage bonds. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp—The Federal! 
Trade Commission issued a complaint 
against the Bethlehem - Lackawanna - 
Midvale merger, alleging that such a 
combination would stifle competition in 
that section of the country north of the 
Potomac and east of Johnstown, Pa., 
and Buffalo. Thirty days are allowed for 
an answer, following which a date for 
hearing will be set by the commission. 
Directors declared in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. on the common “A” and “B” stocks, 
the full year’s dividends on the 7 per 
cent. and 8 per cent. preferred stocks, 
payable quarterly. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Net in- 
come for the six months ended Dec. 31, 
1922, was $1,440,274, compared with 
$1,309,851 in the same period in 1921. 

Butte Copper & Zinc Co.—Resumed 
dividends by declaration of a 50 cent 
distribution, payable March 1, to stock 
of record Feb. 15. This will be the first 
dividend since July, 1918. 

Calumet & Hecla Mining Co.—De- 
clared a dividend of $7 a share, payable 
March 15, to stock of record Jan. 24. 
On Aug. 3 and Dec. 22, 1922, the com- 
pany paid dividends of $5 a share. 

Cities Service Co.—Net income for the 
twelve months ended Dec. 31, $6,929,601 ; 
same period in 1921, $5,989,953. 


Consolidated Gas Co. of New York— 
Declared an initial quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 a share on the new no par common 
stock, payable March 15, to stock of 
record Feb. 8. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Surplus 
after charges for the twelve months 
ended Dec. 31, 1922, amounted to 
$5,081,601, compared with $4,303,536 in 
1921. 

Dome Mines Co., Ltd.—For the nine 
months ended Dec. 31, 1922, reports 
earnings equal to $3.06 a share, com- 
pared with 59 cents a share in the same 
period of 1921. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Issued a cir- 
cular to purchasers of Fisher Body 
Corp. units, stating that if any pur- 
chaser of Fisher Body Corp. units at 
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$40 per unit was at all concerned abou 
the future and stability of the invest. 
ment, the Durant Corp. would, upon the 
endorsement and surrender of the con- 
tract, return all money paid on same, 
plus $3 per share—equivalent to $215 per 
share for Fisher Body Corp. stock. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—For the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1922, reports earnings 
equal to $13.77 a common share ($50 
par), compared with $10.79 in the 
previous year. 


Fisher Body Corp.—Offered a new 
issue of $20,000,000 6 per cent. serial gold 
notes at prices to yield from 5% to 6% 
per cent., according to maturity. The 
proceeds, it was said, would be used to 
retire outstanding funded indebtedness 
and bank indebtedness; to retire its 
total outstanding preferred _ stock 
amounting to $2,653,800; and to provide 
additional working capital. In addition, 
the company has arranged, subject to 
stockholders’ authorization, to issue and 
sell an additional 100,000 shares of com- 
mon’ stock for cash at $75 per share; to 
provide additional manufacturing facil- 
ities. 

Hays Wheel Co.—Net earnings for the 
year ended December 31, 1922, were 
$1,178,116, compared with $502,708 in 
1921. 

Kresge (S.S.) Co.—For the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1922, reports earnings 
equal to $35.52 a share on the common 
stock, compared with $20.25 a share in 
1921. Directors declared a 331/3 per 
cent. stock dividend on the common 
stock and increased the cash dividend 
on the common for the first quarter of 
1923 from 1% to 2 per cent., thus plac- 
ing the stock on an 8 per cent. basis. 


Loft, Inc.—Sales in the quarter ended 
Dec. 31, 1922, were $2,103,776, compared 
with $2,038,375 in the corresponding 
period of 1921. 


Mallinson (H. R.) & Co.—For the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1922, reports earnings 
equal to $2.30 a share on the common 
stock, compared with 53 cents a share 
in the previous year. 


Market Street Railway Co.—Reports 
a surplus after charges of $159,532 for 
Dec., 1922, compared with $126,5990 in 
the same month in 1921. 

Middle States Oil Corp.—Closed a 25- 
year contract with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, whereby company 
will have railroad and pipe line facilities 
for transportation of Wyoming and 
Montana oil and coal over the St. Paul 
system. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co.—For the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1922, reports a sur- 
plus of $2,717,988, compared with a 
deficit of $10,107,413 in 1921. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
—The St. Louis Coke & Cheinical Co., 
a subsidiary, is planning the construc- 
tion of a new blast furnace at Granite 
City, Ill. to cost approximately $1,500,- 
000, which is expected to double the 
company’s present production of 500 
tons of pig iron a day. 
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New York Dock Co.—Reports a net 
income of $646,970 for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1922, compared with $1,036,602 
in the previous year. . . 

North American Company—This com- 
pany, which recently obtained control 
of the East St. Louis & Suburban sys- 
tem and its subsidiaries, has filed appli- 
cation to unite the utilities into one 
company. It has proposed also to in- 
clude the Cahokia power plant, now 
under construction by the Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., with capitai 
supplied by the North American Co. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.—Stockholders approved the 
proposed increase in the common “B” 


stock from $70,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

Reading Company—The second mod- 
ified dissolution plan which has been 
filed with the U. S. District Court in 
Philadelphia provides for dividing the 
liability of the Reading Co., the holding 
corporation of all of the Reading’s in- 
terests, with the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., in the proportion 
of two-thirds to the holding company 
and one-third to the coal company. The 
stock of the Reading Iron Co. is to be 
transferred from the Reading Co. to 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. for $8,000,000, the iron company first 
to pay $6,000,000 from its surplus assets 
to the holding company. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Offered a 
new issue of $10,000,000 refunding and 
general 30-year 5%4 per cent. bonds, at 
9414 and interest. Resumed dividends 
on the preferred stock by declaring 1% 
per cent., payable April 2 to stock of 
record March 15. 

Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co.—For 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, reports 
earnings equal to $5.96 a common share, 
compared with $6.19 a share in 1921. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—For the year 
ended Dec. 31, reports earnings equal 
to $4.87 . share on the common stock, 
compared with a deficit in 1921. 

Standard Oil Co. of Cal.—Declared a 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents, payable 
March 15 to stock of record Feb. 20. 
The company paid $2 a share quarterly 
previous to the declaration of a 100 per 
cent. stock dividend on Dec. 30. 

Texas Company—It was officially esti- 
mated that net earnings in 1922 were 
$25,000,000, equal to about $4 a share 
of $25 par, compared with $9,286,129, or 
$1.41 a share, in 1921. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Net income avail- 
able for dividends for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1922, as compiled from the 
quarterly reports, amounted to $39,708,- 
031, equal to $2.85 on the common 
shares, compared with $36,617,017, or 
$2.24 a share in 1921. After payment of 
all dividends a deficit of $10,926,771 is 
reported for 1922, against a deficit of 
a after the same payments in 
921. 

Vivaudou (V.) Inc.—Resumed pay- 
ments on the common stock by declara- 
tion of a dividend of 50 cents per share 
payable March 2, to stock of record 
Feb. 19. 

Western Electric Co.—Sales in 1922, 
it is reported, amounted to $210,900,000, 
a new high record. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Reported that January, 1923, was the 
largest month thus far in the fiscal year 
begun April 1, 1922, from the standpoint 
of new business booked. 
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Failures don’t “just happen.” Bradstreet shows that 38.2% are due to incompetence 
and 30.3% to lack of capital. 


Index Visible Card Record Systems prevent many failures from both these causes. 
I-V-I supplies all past and current facts about the business preventing those errors 
of judgment so largely responsible for failures through incompetence. 


Index Visible conserves and protects capital. 
to buy advantageously and the sales department to produce the most business, With 
the dangers of unwise credits and the office 
manager can maintain a minimum overhead. 


May we show you how Index Visible in one or more departments of your business 
will quickly pay for itself in time and money saved? 


INDEX VISIBLE, Inc., Main Office & Factory, New Haven, Conn. 
Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities 
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Sound Investing 


By PAUL CLAY 


A 375-page book that will help you 
safeguard your investments. Dis- 
cusses and defines the various types 
of securities; points out which se- 
curities to buy for certain circum- 
stances; and points out the per- 
sonal side of investing. 
This is the type of Financial In- 
formation that you will find in this 
book: 

Type of Securities 

Managing Investments 

Analysis of Values 

United States Bonds 

Other Government Bonds 

Public Utilities 

Short Term Notes 

Equipment — 


Copper and Mining Stocks and 
other forms of securities. 
Investments for Banks 
Investments for Institutions 
Practical Suggestions 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 








I enclose $2.50. Send me “Sound Investing.” 





Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 








MAKING 
YOUR 
INVESTMENT 
SAFE 


A new book telling 
in simple terms 
How Real Estate 
Loans should be 
made for the pro- 
tection of investors. 


Mailed upon request 
—No obligation. 


THE 
STRAUS BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


10 Seuth La Salle Street 
Chicago, IL. 
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Assurance 


and 7% 


Few investors have suf- 
ficient time to study in- 
vestment opportunities 
thoroughly and to know 
that they are purchasing 
only those securities that 
have proved safe. 


Many thousands of investors 
throughout the United States 
have purchased from us many 
millions of dollars of first 
mortgage bonds secured by 
improved city properties 
without the loss of a dollar. 


You should be interested in 
the proved ty xe of invest- 
ment we offer for sale. Write 
today for full information. 


Ask for Booklet F-15 


AMERICAN Bonp & 
MorTGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Capital and Surplus Over $3,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 


Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia 
and other cities 
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READING” 


the ‘Tom’ booklet you wrote for us 
on playground apparatus,” said an 
executive to me. ‘“‘We handed them 
out at a big teacher’s meeting and I 
Saw people everywhere reading our 
message.” 

Would it be worth while to have 
your direct advertising more interest- 
ing and productive with less work and 
worry? 

Executives in many lines of business 
express themselves as pleased with the 
persuasion I put into their printed 
messages. 

Two proposals 

1—I will mail you, on request, several 
ieces I have written for others, 
including a copy of the above men- 
tioned booklet. 

2~Send information on some advertis- 
ing piece you want written or re- 
written and I will submit one spe- 
cific suggestion on ten days’ ap- 
proval. 

Which shall I do? 


JAMES H. BUSWELL 


BUSWELL SERVICE 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Department 








To obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ 
Book of Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication 
will be mailed to you free of charge. 


A News Bulletin—H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York, issue a 
news bulletin and will be glad to fur- 
nish it to those interested. 


How to Make Your Money Make 
More Money — A booklet which 
describes the necessary and fundamen- 
tal principles and simple methods that 
must guide every one in making money 
with money. Write to The American 
Institute of Finance, 141 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Investment Opportunities for 1923— 
Write for this booklet giving valuable 
investment suggestions, to the American 
Bond & Mortgage Co., 345 Madison 
avenue, New York. 

Odd Lot Trading and the Partial 
Payment Plan—Will be mailed upon re- 
quest to John Muir & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Monthly Letter—Issued for those de- 
siring a clear understanding of business 
and financial conditions. A copy will 
be furnished by McDonnell & Co, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
120 Broadway, New York. 

The South’s Answer—The South’s de- 
velopment, its financial structure, is 
carefully and thoroughly explained in 
this booklet. It will be sent on request 
to Caldwell & Co., 201 Union street, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Carden, Green & Co.—Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 43 Exchange 
Place, New York City, issue an interest- 
ing market letter dealing with current 
events in the stock, bond, wheat and 
cotton markets. Sent free upon request. 

Industrial Bonds—A booklet giving 
complete information concerning bonds 
of many industrial organizations will be 
sent gratis on request to George H. Burr 
& Co., 120 Broadway New York. 

Creating Good Investments — How 
real estate mortgage bonds are created, 
safeguarded and secured by first mort- 
gages on income producing buildings in 
large cities. Write to G. L. Miller & 
Co., 30 West 42nd street, New York, for 
a copy. 

Weekly Summary and Latest Statis- 
tics of Standard Oil Securities—Will be 
sent to those interested and will be 
found invaluable to Standard Oil in- 
vestors. Write to Carl Pforzheimer & 
Co., 25 Broad street, New York. 

The Original System of Forecasting 
from Economic Cycles—This interesting 
study fully explains the intrinsic value 
of determining security purchase from 
carefully compiled cycle analysis. Write 
to Brookmire Economic Service, 25 
West 45th street, New York. 





Practical Investors Survey—This sur- 
vey, issued by Carreau & Snedecker, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
59 Wall Street, New York City, will be 
found very useful to the investor who 
desires a complete analysis of stock 
market conditions. 

For Buyers of Bonds—An interesting 
booklet for investment. security buyers, 
It explains the facilities of a large bond 
house and describes the financing of 
nations, cities, and corporations. The 
National City Co. 55 Wall St. New 
York. 


The Large and Small Investor—A 
description of the Straus plan of in- 
vestment and conveys a good idea of 
what can be done with small and large 
amounts. Write for copy to S. W. 
Straus & Co., 565 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


Investment Bulletin— Treats with 
timely news on business, also with the 
situation of various public utility enter- 
prises. Request copy from Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., 60 Wall street, New 
York. 


Saving Made More Profitable—A 
valuable booklet treating with every 
man’s needs will be sent on request 
to H. H. Bickmore, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


Coppers—Shonnard & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, will furnish in printed 
form a complete analysis of the more 
important copper companies. 

Invest While You Save—Individual 
Selection of Securities—This interesting 
booklet will be found helpful to those 
with investment inclinations and will be 
sent on request, to Herkins & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York. 


Investing by Mail—Portrayal of an 
interesting subject to those desiring the 
services of a New York Stock Exchange 
institution. Will be sent on request to 
Graham, Ritchie & Co., members New 
York Stock Exchange, 66 Broadway, 
New York. 


The “Farm Mortgage Habit”—E. J. 
Lander & Co., Grand Forks, N. D., for 
40 years have sold first farm mortgages. 
Their booklet, “We’re Right on the 
Ground,” appeals to those who hope for 
financial comfort through that prosaic 
practice of saving a little all the time. 


Seasoned and Sound Bonds—An in- 
teresting pamphlet issued for the pur- 
pose of acquainting investors with 
bonds carefully selected for their 
soundness and stability by Wm. Car- 
negie Ewen, 2 Wall Street, New York, 
may be had on request. 
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USINESS conditions, taking the 
B country as a whole, continue favor- 
able. From Pittsburgh comes the re- 
port that steel orders are running ahead 
of the output and that the mills are 
assured of all they can handle till July 
1 with the present labor force. Pro- 
duction of bituminous coal averaged 
about 11,000,000 tons a week in January. 
steadily in- 


Lumber production has 
creased since the year-end slump. 
Building contracts also increased week 


by week, contracts let in the week of 
January 20 amounting to $60,890,000. 

Wage changes in most industries were 
upward. The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey reached an agreement with 
the representatives of the workers re- 
garding an upward readjustment of the 
wage scale. The readjustment provides 
increases costing the company approxi- 
mately $100,000 a year. 

The eight-hour day, one of the work- 
ing rules for which the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen fought hardest in 
their hearing for new wages and work- 
ing rules, was granted to them by the 
United States Railroad Labor Board in 
a decision. 

The lowest wage which it will be legal 
to pay a woman in New York State, if 
the pending bill to create a minimum 
wage board becomes a law, will be es- 
tablished by a board composed of three 
members, representing employers, em- 
ployees, and the public, according to 
an announcement by the Joint Legisla- 
tive Conference. 


The next bank to be opened by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
will be in Pittsburgh. The Brotherhood, 
it is understood, has resources approxi- 
mating $20,000,000 available for the es- 
tablishment of new banks. 

Thomas B. Healey, manager of the 
New York local of the National As- 
sociation of Marine Engineers, an- 
nounced that the organization of 
22,000 members had seceded from the 
American Federation of Labor because 
of the federation’s opposition to the 
Ship Subsidy bill. 

The United Textile Workers of 
America, resenting charges that the tex- 
tile industry of New England is in dan- 
ger of being ruined by the demands of 
the workers of Rhode Island cotton 
goods mills, have announced their 
willingness to submit the whole subject 
of wages and hours to investigation by 
a public body representing all classes 
of the community. 

The General Electric Company paid 
$1,100,000 in supplementary compensa- 
tion to the employees of its various 
plants who have been with the com- 
pany for five years or more. This sum 
represents five per cent. of the earnings 
of these employees for the six months’ 
period ended December 31. 
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AILROAD earnings reports for 

December as a general rule showed 
improvement over the same month in 
1921 in both gross and net earnings, and 
a decided improvement in net over the 
1920 figures. For the full year, the pre- 
liminary figures showed a_ substantial 
gain in gross as compared with 1921 and 
also compared favorably with the fig- 
ures for 1920, which was one of the 
busiest years in railroad history. Net 
earnings were mixed, some showing an 
increase and others a decrease as com- 
pared with the 1921 net figures, but 
compared with 1920 the net figures of 
1922 were distinctly better, in some 
cases contrasting with deficits in 1920, 
a year of unusually high operating 
costs. 

The plan proposed by the National 
Association of Owners of Railway 
Securities for the pooling of cars is not 
regarded favorably in the report of the 
investigating committee of the American 
Railway Association. 

Senator James Couzens, of Michigan, 
who before he went to the Senate at- 
tracted wide attention as administrator 
of Detroit’s municipally controlled street 
car system, in a recent speech declared 
that although he had “an open mind” 
on the railroad problem, it appeared to 
him that Government ownership of the 
roads furnished “the only solution.” 

Herbert Hoover, on the other hand, 
favors the group plan. Says Mr. 
Hoover: “I am strongly in favor of 
the present program of grouping lines 
into a few large systems and believe 
that great economies would be effected 
in that way.” 

Railroads were ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to resume 
the practice of selling interchangeable 
mileage books good for 2,500 miles of 
travel at reductions of 20 per cent. from 
the regular passenger rates. Sale of the 
books must begin March 15. A number 
of small railroads were excluded owing 
to financial inability to meet the reduc- 
tions. 
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USTOMS officials estimate that the 

duties collected on imports would 
exceed $480,000,000 in the current fiscal 
year ending June 30, which would estab- 
lish a new record for Government reve- 
nue from that source. That is very 
significant in view of the fact that the 
new tariff law will affect the collections 
for nine months of the period. 

J. L. Thompson, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, points out that 
for the last ten years 55 per cent. of 
our cotton crop, 55 per cent. of our 
copper production, and 25 per cent. of 
out wheat crop was shipped to foreign 
markets. “Foreign trade,” says Mr. 












ASK FOR THE 


writers of 
Business Letters 


These interesting articles 
from FORBES MAGA- 
ZINE will be sent you 
gratis, until a limited edition 
is exhausted. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Ediphone Div’n., Orange,N.J. 
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Are YOU Old 
at 40? 


A very common cause of early 
old age is the disturbed con- 
ition of an important gland. 
Even big strong men are not 
exempt from this common 
. 4 and serious irregularity. Our 
plainly written, interesting and educational 


FREE BOOK 


‘* Why Many Men are Old at Forty” may bring a 
priceless message to you. It tells of a simple, sen- 
sible way by which thousands have corrected this 
prostate gland condition. It tells how sciatica, back- 
aches, foot pains, interrupted sleep, mental de- 
pression. etc., are so often due to this gland. Sold 

or over five years upon a money-back-if not-satis- 
fied plan. Do not confuse it with massage, medi- 
cation, violet rays, etc. No obligation. 


Write for your copy of the FREE BOOK today. 


The Electro Thermal Co. 


4618 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 
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I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
- FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new manu- 
facturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


773F Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











Translations Made! 


promptly and correctly from French and Ger- 
man, Remember this when you want trans- 
lations made from these languages.. For years, 
while living in Bethlehem, I translated French 
and German letters for The Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


PROF. H. T. FRUEAUFF 
26 South St. Cloud St. Allentown, Pa. 


Write 


END for free 24 page booklet, “Guide 

to Writing Advertisements,” en- 

dorsed by faculty of New York 
advertising men as the best thing of 
its kind ever written. Tells why good 
writers earn as much as $200 a week, 
opportunities in advertising firms and 
stores, what writers have to know, the 
best method for learning. 24 pages of 
professional advice and information. Ad- 
vertising offers an opportunity for every 
beginner, as well as for experienced per- 
sons of either sex in any profession or 
business. 


SEND TODAY—NO OBLIGATION 
sme we Se SSS SS = = ol 
Advertising Writers’ League 

71-F West 55th Street, New York City. 
Please send your free 24 page booklet, “‘Guide to 
Writing Advertisements.’’ 
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Thompson, “has a very direct bearing 
and influence upon domestic business. 
Such influence is so far reaching as to 
affect directly or indirectly the earning 
power and economic life of every per- 
son in the United States.” 

Trade of the United States with its 
insular possessions in the first quarter 
century of occupation totaled approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000, as compared with 
slightly more than $500,000,000 in the 
twenty-five years preceding occupation, 
according to the trade record of the 
National City Bank of New York. 

The total number of passengers, first, 
second, and third class, entering the 
port of New York in 1922 was 462,267. 
The International Mercantile Marine 
carried a total of 97,027 passengers to 
New York in 176 trips. The Cunard 
brought 71,952 in 91 trips, and the 
United States Lines a total of 37,507 
passengers in 99 trips. 
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ITH the end of the present ses- 
sion of Congress now very near 
—March 4—much work remains to be 
done, and it seems extremely doubtful 
whether the program outlined by Ad- 
ministration leaders will be carried out. 
Three groups are jockeying for po- 
sition—the Administration forces for 
the Ship Subsidy bill, the farm bloc 
for the Truth-in-Fabric bill and the 
Progressives for the direct election of 
President through a Constitutional 
amendment. 

The Senate passed the Lenroot Farm 
Credits bill. 

Secretary Mellon reiterated his oppo- 
sition to the bonus bill, on the ground 
that the law provides that the amount 
to be received from foreign debtors 
shall be applied on the payment of prin- 
cipal and interest of outstanding Lib- 
erty bonds. 

Senator Borah’s proposal for a 
world economic conference and further 
reduction of land and sea armaments, 
was laid before the Senate for the sec- 
ond time, disregarding the fact that the 
plan is not acceptable to President 
Harding at this time. 

The President, in a message to the 
business organization of the Govern- 
ment, expressed the hope that the Fed- 
eral Government will end the fiscal 
year ending June 30 with no deficit. 
Although a deficit of $698,000,000 was 
indicated at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, a recent estimate was that the de- 
ficit on June 30 would be only about 
$92,500,000, and this, he intimated, could 
be wiped out by the further practice 
of rigid economy. 

The Federal Radio Control bill, vest- 
ing broad powers in the Department of 
Commerce for regulation and supervi- 
sion of all phases of wireless telegraph 
and telephone communication, was 
passed by the House. 

Return of sequestered estates and 
properties up to $10,000 value, now held 
by the Alien Property Custodian, was 
approved by the House Committee. 

Unqualified acceptance of Henry 
Ford’s Muscle Shoals’ offer was pro- 
posed in the House by Chairman Mad- 
den of the Appropriations Committee. 

The total cost to taxpayers for Gov- 
ernment control of railroads will be 


approximately $1,700,000,000, according 
to an estimate made by the “Railway 
Age.” 
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A RE we entering another period of 
<\ inflation?” is a frequent question 
asked in business and financial circles. 
The continued upward movement of 
wholesale prices in many lines seems to 
give weight to the arguments of those 
who believe that we are. 

Copper is now quoted at 15 cents, with 
some producers asking 15 1-8 cents, and 
predictions are made that a still higher 
price will rule in the near future. The 
American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany advanced the price of lead from 
7.50 to 7.75 cents. 

The steel industry ended January 
with prices gaining in strength. The 
National Tube Company, a subsidiary 
of the U. S. Steel Corp., announced an 
advance of $6 a ton in the price of 
welded steel boiler tubes. 

Another advance of 10 cents a bar- 
rel in the price of the more prominent 
grades of Eastern crude oil, the third 
since the beginning of this year, brought 
the price of Pennsylvania crude up to 
$3.55 a barrel, compared with a low 
price of $2.25 a barrel in 1921. 

The leading sugar companies an- 
nounced an advance of 10 points in the 
wholesale price of refined sugar, to 6.60 
cents a pound. 

Advances of approximately $2,000 on 
all models was announced by the Loco- 
mobile Company of American, recently 
purchased by W. C. Durant. 

The Public Service Commission of 
New York, as a result of its investiga- 
tion of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, ordered a readjustment of rates. 
Large users of the telephone, whether 
individuals or business concerns, will 
pay increased tolls, while small users 
will be the beneficiaries of practically 
all the decreases. 


| Cotton and Grain | 


OTTON prices, after touching the 

high points of the year, had a dras- 
tic reaction, averaging $10 a bale which, 
however, was followed by a substantial 
recovery. The feeling among many is 
that the recent decline was simply in- 
cidental to a general trend of prices 
upward and came about from over- 
crowding the long side, and not from 
anything like a change in fundamental 
conditions of the situation. The rate 
of consumption is still being well 
maintained, particularly by Southern 
mills, which are doing an enormous 
business. 

American exports of raw cotton, in- 
cluding linters, during 1922 were 6,- 
113,813 bales, valued at $673,249,613, 
compared with 6,474,105 bales, valued at 
$534,241,735, in 1921. 

Trading in the grain markets was on 
a light scale with narrow fluctuations. 
Traders evidently are marking time 
pending a clearing up of the situation 
abroad. Prices showed no definite 
trend in either direction. 

The passage of the Lenroot Farm 
Credits bill by the Senate had little 
effect on the market. The opinion seems 
to prevail that the farmer needs a 
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better outlet for his surplus supplies 
than he does facilities for holding grain 
on the farms. 

Reports that Germany had $3,009. 
000,000 on deposit in other countries 
part of which would be used for the 
purchase of foodstuffs, had no effec 
on values, although there has been per. 
sistent buying of rye for German ae. 
count for some time past. 








| Other Important Items | 











———— 


EPARTMENT store sales in New 

York, as reported to the local Fed- 
eral Reserve agent, showed an increase 
of 4.2 per cent. in 1922 as compared 
with 1921. Gains in the latter part of 
the year were sufficient to offset losses 
sustained in the early months, it was 
explained, but, due largely to the price 
level, 1922 sales were approximately 20 
per cent. below those of 1919 and about 
30 per cent. below those of 1920. 

Henry Ford, it was announced, is 
planning to build the largest chemical 
plant in the world at Iron Mountain, 
Mich. 

For a sum between $12,000,000 and 
$15,000,000, the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, has purchased the entire 
holdings of the Kentucky Burley Sell- 
ing Association, or “pool,” amounting to 
about 50,000,000 pounds. 

Operating income of 71 telephone 
companies, as reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for the eleven 
months ended Nov. 30, 1922, totaled 
$115,044,799, compared with $99,196,430 
in 1921, 

Farmers of the country buy 40 per 
cent. of their food supplies, a survey by 
the Department of Agriculture reveals. 
It was shown that about 9 per cent. 
more of the food consumed on farms 
could economically be produced locally. 

The biggest demand for stamps and 
other postal stamped paper in the his- 
tory of the Government is in full swing, 
and is taken by the Post Office Depart- 
ment as an indication of healtheir busi- 
ness conditions. 

Savings deposits in 880 banks report- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Board 
aggregated $5,837,363,000 on Jan. 1, 1922, 
and $6,282,271,000 on Jan. 1, 1923, a gross 
increase of more than $445,000,000. 

A resolution memorializing Congress 
in favor of liberalizing the Volstead act 
to permit the manufacture of and traf- 
fic in light wines and beer, was passed 
by the New York State Senate, by a 
vote of 27 to 17. 


International | 


England—The British Government’s 
acceptance of the American Commis- 
sion’s terms for the settlement of the 
war debt was generally viewed with 
satisfaction in business circles. While 
the terms are regarded as hard, the 
opinion prevails that it is the first step 
toward straightening out Europe’s 
tangled affairs. 

Sterling advanced to a new high price 
of $4.68 on the news. 

The Turks refused to sign the Near 
Eastern peace treaty, and the Near 
Eastern peace conference has definitely 
collapsed. The Turks refused to sign 


the capitualations and economic clauses 
of the treaty. 
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The Economist’s index number of av- 
erage commodity prices as of January 31 
stood at 168.6. This compares with 
166.2 on December 31, and 167 a year 


a otal coal production in Great Brit- 
ain for 1922 was 251,850,000 tons, which 
is the highest figure of any year since 
1916, and compares with 134,354,000 tons 
in 1921, the lowest year of the period. 
Large orders from German and Amer- 
ican sources are expected to make 
a record month 


January in produc- 
tion. : ; a 
Wage reductions in Great Britain 


during the first eleven months of 1922 
affected 7,546,000 workers in the prin- 
cipal industries and decreased the week- 
ly payrolls by £4,170,100 on December 1, 
compared to the amount paid at the 
beginning of the year. 

France—lhe complete isolation of the 
occupied zone from the rest of Ger- 
many and the stopping of coal ship- 
ments to Germany are looked upon in 
France as measures that will soon 
bring Germany to terms. “France wants 
two things only,” said Premier Poin- 
care in a speech, “—to receive repara- 
tions for ruins and not be attacked 
again.” He declared his willingness to 
examine German’ proposals. 

Francs again developed extreme 
weakness and declined to the lowest 
point since 1920, the decline being ac- 
companied by an increase in the cost 
of living. The price of bread has been 
increased 1 sou, making it 1 france 5 
centimes a kilo, by order of the Prefect 
of Paris, and further relative advances 
in living costs are expecter 

Many blast furnaces in France have 
been forced to close down from lack 
of coke, for which they have been 
largely dependent upon the German 
reparation deliveries. 

Imports in December amounted to 
2,923,000,000 francs, and exports to 2,- 
778,000,000, leaving an import excess of 
only 144,000,000 francs, whereas No- 
vember showed a surplus of imports 
of 642,000,000 francs. 

Germany—According 
Cuno, the German people are united in 
their opposition to the French en- 
croachments in the Ruhr and are pre- 
pared to hold out indefinitely. It is 
generally felt that injury to industrial 
production from the Ruhr embargo can 
be endured if it brings no acute suffer- 
ing to the workmen, and that the only 
immediate question therefore is that of 
pay and food for workers. The Reich- 
stag voted a credit of 1,500,000,000,000 
marks to insure the food supply and a 
further 500,000,000,000 for “Ruhr emer- 
gencies.” 

Canada—The Dominion’s crop, min- 
eral, fishing, and forest production dur- 
ing 1922 is estimated to have reached a 
value of over $1,516,273,200, exclusive of 
the value of the live stock and dairy 
products. This is a material increase 
over the previous year. The final es- 
timate of the grain crop of 1922 shows 
that the farm production was by far 
the largest in the country’s history. 
The total value of principal field crops 
in 1922 are estimated as follows, with 
1921 figures in parentheses: Wheat, 
$339,419,000 ($242,936,000) ; oats, $185,455,- 
000 ($146,395,300); barley, $33,335,300 
($28,254,150) ; rye, $18,703,200 ($15,399,- 
300). The aggregate value of all field 
Crops in 1922 is $962,616,000, as com- 
pared with $931,809,670 in 1921. 


to Chancellor- 
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yo 12 years Federal trucks have 
been giving dependable service at 
remarkably low cost. They have 
built the Federal reputation, a nation 
wide organization, and a company 
that isoneof thesoundest financially. 


The Federal line has always been 
good but now it is better and more 
complete than ever. Ask Federal 
Distributors why. 


FAST EXPRESS 
Asturdy, fast,economical, light duty truck. 
1 to 14% TONS 
With pneumatics for fast service or with 
solid tires. 
2144 TON 
Users say it is the best 2% tonner built. 
3% to 4 TONS 


With stamina and an abundance of power 
for hard jobs. 


5 to 6 TONS 


For power, unsurpassed by any size or 
capacity truck anywhere. 


LIGHT DUTY TRACTOR 


It has exceptionally short turning radius 
and ample power. 


HEAVY DUTY TRACTOR 
For heavier loads than the Federal Light 
Duty. 


Federal Motor Truck Company | 
Detroit, Michigan ‘ 
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Over 10,000 Copies 
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chased in One Month 


Hundreds of Business Concerns ordered them in quan- 


tities of from 10 to 500 for 


TEAMWORK 


By B. C. FORBES 
The most inspiring message that ever came from the pen of B. C. Forbes is contained 
this handsomely bound book. 


in 
Thoughts do not slumber long, after 


sage rings loud and clear like the insistent ringing of an alarm clock. 
“TEAMWORK” stimulates its readers into aggressive action. It quick- 


ens their spirits like a brisk walk on a 


_ Put “TEAMWORK” to work for you at once. 
within five days after you receive it, you do not want to keep it you may 
return it and have your remittance returned in full. 


Sample copy 50 cents. Special prices in quantities 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 





distribution to employees 


3Z-page 


reading “TEAMWORK.” Its mes- 


cold winter’s day. 
Examine a copy. If, 
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‘*“Ree-Lee”’ 


The device being used by Harry W. 
Smith—the great professional Golf 
Player on your left—is the perfect 
golf practice medium. Business men, 
like Henry Kraft in the illustration 
below, regard “‘Ree-Tee” as the per- 
fect exerciser. It’s unnecessary to go 
into detail—here is the perfect prac- 
tice device. 
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weet Couns Cb C. HARRY BOWLER Foca 
xs GOLF INSTRUCTOR RXPERT CLUB MAKER we Ronen M 


Hanp Mapes PseRractty BaLancep Ciue 






Copying of Old Clubs @ 


fashion Mailed, post- 
Nov. 19,3922. age prepaid, 
Se ote 2th Sons, C. O. D. for 
Arkon, Ohio. ; 

Five Dollars. 
Gentlemen: 


Will yo kindly send me at your earliest, 6 only of If you are 1n 


your Masterpiece Device es a trial order. 


doubt write 


This is the greatest practice device, I have seen yet 











and am sure I can dispose of a great many in cormection with for descriptive 
my in-door school. 
Your early attention will be greatly appreciated. booklet. 
Very truly yours, 4 
( 
: 
Made Exclusively by 


The Fairway Golf Supply Co. 


(Successors to The Vaco Grip Company and 
The Masterpiece Golf Device) 


930 Second National Bank Bidg. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Eastern Office Berkeley Building, 18 West 45th Street 
New Tork City, N. Y. 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO 


MEMBERS 
Censelidated Steck Ex. of NW. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 


SAVE $125 
On Each Bond 
| 


Many first grade investment bonds are still 














selling $100 to $150 per $1,000 par value #0 FIFTH AVENUE 
below their average pre-war prices. We have osite Public 
made up a special list of high grade first Opp IAbrary 
mortgage bonds that offer an average saving ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
of $125 a bond over prices under normal 
conditions, and which yield you 6% to Write tor Free Circular B-2 
7% per annum at today’s quotations. Copy 
of list free to interested investors, “S in ti St | M. l edd 
Ash for 7-8 Out of Town Investors—When in 
town visit our board-room and 
avail rself of our ex 
R. J. McClelland & Co. avail you ceptional 


“ne om We d mission business in listed 
e do a com 
60 Broadway, New York securities. Open service and fast wire 
to the exchange floor. 
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Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used. 





Ordering by Sample 

A young woman entered a telegraph 
office in an Ohio town and asked the 
operator if his line made connection 
with Chicago. On being answered in 
the affirmative, the young woman 
opened her bag, took out a bunch of 
samples and went to writing. 

After some difficulty she squeezed her 
thoughts into ten words and approached 
the sending table. She laid down the 
written blank, two samples, one marked 
“A” and the other “B,” together with 
the sum of 25c. The message read: 
“Sellum & Sellum, Chicago. Send, ex- 
press, five yards sample ‘A’ and six 
yards ‘B.’”—$5 prize to R. A. Franklin, 
121 Sixth Ave., S. E., Rochester, Minn. 

* Ok Ok 
Putting Her Wise 

Mrs. Jones could only find two aisle 
seats at the theatre—one behind the 
other. Wishing to have her sister be- 
side her, she turned and cautiously sur- 
veyed the man in the next seat. Finally 
she leaned over and timidly addressed 
him. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but are you 
alone?” 

The man, without turning his head in 
the slightest, but twisting his mouth to 
an alarming degree and shielding it with 
his hand, muttered: 

“Cut it out, kid—cut it out! My wife’s 
with me.”—$1 prize, William A. Mc- 
Gilpin, Mittineague, Mass. 

* * * 


The Senator’s Namesake 


Just hefore the November election 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, who 
publishes Household Magazine, Cap- 
per’s Weekly and a long string of farm 
papers, was campaigning his home state 
in the interest of the G. O. P. -After 
making a speech in a small town one 
day a little girl came to him and timidly 
informed him that the new baby at her 
home had been christened in his honor. 
Very much pleased at this news, the 
leader of the famous Farm Bloc asked 
to see his new namesake. The little girl 
led the Senator to her mother who 
appeared somewhat embarrassed as she 
uncovered the tiny youngster. 

“Yes, we named him Arthur,” she 
faltered, “but he is such a scrawny little 
fellow that the neighbors all call him 
‘Capper’s Weekly.’” —$1 prize to J. M. 
Parks, 940 Lindenwood Ave., Topeka, 
Kansas. 





Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 
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New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York) 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Seventy-eighth Annual Statement 





TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS: 


As the Company becomes larger it becomes increasingly important that 
you should better understand your relation to it and better appreciate what you 
as a policy-holder really own, and what your property is doing for you and for 
others. Here we are—mutual, no stocx, no dividends except to you, no di- 
vision in purpose, just a general plan to stand by each other against the vicissi- 
tudes of life and against that certain bit unknown date when our obligations 
to our families will mature. 


We together, approximately 1,500,900 of us, stand pledged to help each 
other, and our dependents, to the extent of $4,000,000,000. As the laws of 
Life Insurance figure it, our present liability is $788,236,317.00. We have in 
hand, accumulated as a sinking fund with which fully to redeem these mutual 
pledges, just under $1,000,000,000. See balance sheet below. 


This is a great property. Your policy represents your share in that prop- 
erty; your policy IS PROPERTY. Do you own apiece of Real Estate? Your 
Real Estate is not so certain in its value as your Policy in this Company. Do 
you own a Bond? The best Bond is n> more certain than your Policy, and 
lacks its EMERGENCY POWER. 


You bought your bit of Real Estate, your Bond and your Life Policy for 
the same purpose—to protect your dependents, to protect yourself, in old age. 
Your Life Insurance Policy is as certain as your Bond, more dependable than 
your Real Estate. This property is be‘ng distributed almost as fast as it ac- 
cumulates under an increasing business. In 1922 we paid you (policy-holders 
and beneficiaries) $130,143,274.58. 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 


President. 





Balance Sheet, January 1, 1923 
Bonds at Market Value, as Determined by Insurance Department, State of New York 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate owned............... $8,238,684.28 Policy Reserve ........-+++:: ...+ $788,236,317.00 
First Mortgage Loans— Other Policy Liabilities.......... 22,747 ,657.36 
Se IE aha cinctented panna ad -+ 57,592,277.53 Dividends left with Company to 
On Residential and Business Accumulate at Interest......... 10,492,741.71 
I 6.86 cinasstedececs 143,070,999.93 Premiums, Interest and Rentals 
Loans om Policies............... 166,099,516.84 Pasancg * ccceee . vl doiocuch cathe P oe 3,508,893.64 
: be axes, aries, Accounts, etc., due 
PE A ee ---.... Seen cet cciduaas 7,452,155.33 
a nyt pei : 285,079,312.14 additional Reserves ............. 7,946,366.00 
ons of other Governeam, & Dividends payable in 1923........ 48,769,410.67 
States and Municipalities....... 152,583,974.81 Re e for Deferred Dividends.. — 39,310,473.00 
SEMEL cu sockstewan cateuene neal + 8,816,310.47 General Contingency Funds not 
Other Amnets ...... 2 isc teccceseee 51,700,794.96 included above ...............2 60,088,196.25 








PO ck sscccvansctasadd $988,552,210.96 WEES Kaka ss ewivecice cs $988,552,210.96 
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Le 
Wisconsin Motor Model VAU in 
Modet C Old Reliable _ truck. 


Horsepower That Pulls the Load 


Look at this Wisconsin motor. Every line of it spells 
horsepower. 
Not horsepower measured in terms of flesh and blood 
alone—but horsepower of unlimited endurance—that will 
not falter at the steepest grade or the worst road condi- 
tion—that performs with machine-like regularity. 

Offices in New York, Cleve- 

land, OMéoago, Loe Angeles, The motor shown above is the Wisconsin Heavy Duty, 
Model VAU—a 4-cylinder—4-inch bore by 6-inch stroke. 
Splendid workmanship on tested materials assures its 
standing up to the toughest job. Scientific design assures 
economy in operation and maintenance. Modern manu- 
facture keeps down the cost. 


There’s a Wisconsin model for your work—truck, tractor, 
passenger car, industrial or marine. Ask us. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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